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The Silent Sewing 







Month’s trial, free 
and Carriage paid, to 
any Station in 
the Kingdom. 


REFERENCE, OR DEPOSIT, REQUIRED. 
THE USUAL RESULT OF A TRIAL. 


SILENT SEWING: MACHINE : FLocxtow, fee? Wcaiieins, April 12, 1869. 


(HAND AND TREADLE) IS THE Gentizmen,—Having now had your machine on trial, 


I beg to inform you that Mrs, Wood intends keeping it. 
Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in I am happy ves ~~ that> it amet bears out in its pertorm- 
order; 


ance what. you say oe There is no doubt it 
is “ The Family Machine.” It is so simp'e, 80 easily got 
Does the finest, strongest, most Woautiful, ready for. any kind i, work, and —— trouble to 
: _ manage. Moreover, ink it is a model of mechanical 
most durable, and best work ; neatness and adaptation to secure the desired resu!t. 
Gives perfect satisfaction in every.respect pine yar aay arriving - an — appreciation of 
its is to buy a double-thread “ lock ”- 
Those who have once used it are _— satis- stitel: machine first, and use it twelve months (as Mrs, 
' fied with any other. . Wood has done), having to poe the eens breaking 
of thread, that is the curse of those machines, It is all 
Those who bave experienced the worthleseness very well saying, “Oh, your machine was not right ; you 
of “ cheap machines,” and the troublesomeness | should have bent your needle as little sidewise ; or it was 
: . too low, or too high; your friction brush was out of 
of two-thrend machines, are continually exchang- antic j: suse tealibn wes half 6 ture too tight ; the ed : 
ing for Tue Srrent Sewing Macuine. (Jt is | of your under spool have got bruised a littie,” &c., &c., 
the only practicable mackine for family use, being | 7ST datioato sdjestantt be Gt for family use? it 
the on ly one so simple, well made, and reliable, | few in families have, or can scone the requisite skill for 
that it can be used by any one, will last a gene- - such nice manipulation! How few are able to keep such 
* ; = ees $ hi orkin, order, to say nothing of doing th 
ration without repair, and be always in order. ele pete ‘tl! oe tiaiiio dug 
Daily testimony is received of its exceeding Here is a machine—s single- ‘thread Lock-stitch (for. it 


; : ec assuredly is one)—that requires absolutely no adjustment, 
usefulness, and of perfect satisfaction with its | ..a set “i ® stitch quite as secure and more elastic 
work. 


than that of any double-thread lock-stitch machine I have 








yet seen. ; 

MACHINES OF OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN In‘conelusion, I cordially recommend your machine to 
EXCHANGE AT THEIR MARKET VALUE. any one pe Sa a Family Sewing Machine that will do 
any kind of work without that tiresome ‘‘ getting ready” 


Easy TERMS OF PAYMENT, WITHOUT EXTRA which other machines require, and without those per- 


CHARGE, FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PAY THE | plexing difficulties which so much impair their general 
usefulness.—I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly 
sta ae gps carp iaparire ’ JOHN Wi OD, Mining Engineer. 


IntustRateD Boox (96 Paces) FREE. © To the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


Deréts :—Oxrow & ©o., 114, Bold Street, Liverpool; T. 8. Tonevz, 29, Union Passage, Birmingham ; 
G. Boom, Bristol; T. Wanz, vee. Ww. Hxansox, Barnpteple ; J. Steen, Cheltenham, &e... £¢, 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
ING POWDER 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


_ BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER makes bread light and digestible in a few minutes, without 
standing to rise as with yeast. Pastry and puddings should never be made without it, as it renders 
them light and easy of digestion, and saves butter and eggs. 


A FEW USEFUL RECIPES. 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a 
heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Bakina Powper, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY 
state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been 
previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead 
it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it ivto 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick 
oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough 
with Borwick’s Bakine PowDER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large 
stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them 
for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and 
if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by 
their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or 
treacle. 


Plum Pudding.—Take one pound of bread crum}s, 
one table spoonful of flour, a little salt, one tea-spoonful 
of Borwicx’s Baxine Powpkr, half a pound of moist 
sugar, half a tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Mixed Spice, and 
rub the ingredients well together ; add half a pound of 
suet, chopped fine, three quarters of a pound of stoned 
raisins, half a pound of well-washed currants, two ounces 
of candied peel (two eggs are an improvement, though not 
necessary), slightly moisten the whole with a little milk, 
taking care not to make it too wet, or the pudding will be 
heavy. Boil in a basin for four hours the day before it is 
required. Two hours’ botling will be sufficient the day it 
is used, 


Plum Cake.—One pound of flour, a tea-spoonful and 
a half of Borwicxr’s Bakine PowDER, a little salt, 
quarter of a pound each of butter, sugar, and currants, 
two eggs, and half a pint of milk. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


In answer to your request, I am happy to say that I 
have tested Borwick’s Baking Powder, and it proves to 
be very good, when properly used.— Yours, &c. 

J. BE. GUERIN, Head Cook. 
Government House, Sydney, N.S.W., 
19th March, 1867. 
Extract of a letter from Her Mojesty’s Private Baker. 
Buckingham Palace, March 23, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—After giving your Baking Powder a fair 
trial, I beg to inform you that I find it a most excel- 
lent and useful invention, and I should say especially so 
in those parts of the country where yeast is difficult to 
obtain, and particularly on board ship, &c., Fe. 

In your directions for use I should advise, &c., Fe. (See 
directions on packet). 

C. DOLL, Private Baker to Her Majesty. 

ARTHUR HILL HASSELL, M.D., Analyst to 
the Lancet, Author of “Adulterations Detected,” &c., says 
it is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable in 
making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on bourd 
ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it into 
general use at sea ; it is the greatest boon, not only to the 
sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 

The great success of BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER has caused numerous imitations, made 
from materials injurious and almost valueless, and 
which, being sold cheap to shopkeepers, are often 
recommended by them in preference to a good 
article on which they have less profit. 

Extract from Lancet, June 10th, 1865. 

“ We are surprised to find that some Baking Powders 
are adulterated with Alum to the extent of 20 per cent. 
The use of Alum is universally condemned.” 

Lancet, July 22nd, 1865. 

“* Mr. Borwick’s Baking Powder was analyzed amongst 
others, and found to be PERFHCTLY FREE from 
Alum.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Bakers, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
Wholesale of GEORGE BORWICK & SONS, Chiswell Street and Bunhill Row, 
. London, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





FRESH LEAVES from the Old Testament rah 
Pa THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. r 
N.R. In one Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, with Seventy Llfustrations. 


“You ean bérdly 
from ‘Fresh Leaves, on my voyuge back to America. You have 
guided by the good harid of God into a vein of the richest mine in the 
world." —From Dr. BoAupMan, Author of “ The Higher Christian 
Life.” 

SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; of, My Life. By 
JEANIE SELINA REEVES. Feap, gilt edges, 2s. 
“ A beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 


periences of Lite. By Emma Lzstiz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“ A healthy-toned, naturally told tale.”"—Our Own Fireside, 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Life. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of America. By the late 
Rey. J. Botton, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 








**It contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 
American country life with which we have ever met,”— Kingston's 


Magazine, 
or BY THE LAKE; or, The Wilmer 
y- Translated from the German by Mariupa 
wens: With a Frontispiece. Feap., 2s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Fifth 
housand. 2s. 6d., elegantly bound, gilt edges, with 


 escorel 
LIGHTFORD: or, ‘The Sure Foundation.” 


By A.C. W. Cloth elegant, 3s. 
“ An exquisite story, charmingly told."—Christian Observer. 


CLARA EVERSHAM; or, The Life of a School- 
A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Hanrnizt 
Sue Howe. Feap. 8vo., cloth, with Four Etchings 


on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Gathered chiefly from her own Letters, Third 
Edition. 18mo., 1s. 


“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for our senior girls,” 
“ A beautiful illustration of Divine grace.”—Zeacher’s Monthly, 


CHURCH SEASONS §. Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Fecap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 

“A valuable manual of instruction and exhortation upon many of 

the chief points of Gospel truth. We are glad to welcome such a 

volume,”—Church of England Magazine, 


H; or, Sermons for the 
THE DEW ee toe a Gitt-Bock. By Rev. A. Bryrs. 


18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
mEOE ely and RAe.. By 


Wii1am Sroxss, Teacher of Memory, Royal Poly- 
technic Institution.. One Hundred Drawings 
by William Brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, 


Lord’s Life and Ministry. Plain, 1s.; tinted, 2s. 6d. 


ly Scrip- | 
VOICES OF roo words of Holy | ~ = } 


ture, and of a 
Widow of a Naval Officer, and Edited by a Cler, 


With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of f Oxford. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled 


boards, fcap. 8vo., 3s. 


d other Verses for the 
NAME OF JESUS. in mation, 20.62. | 











and in the order of time, a continuous History of our | 


THE “I WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Psalms. ‘Twenty-third Thou- 
sand. Crown 6vo., 5s. 

“ We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what p ps is not tant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting. ”_ Record 


THE GR TST LEY ; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, in their Land of Man: an Historical Narra- 
tive of the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices ot 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy Tales, 
&e. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S., 
formerly Vice-Principal.of. King William's College, Isle 
of Man. Dedicated (by rh to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7. 6d. cloth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s [Lately published. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


By Wi1114M SanpBy. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. 
Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH ; 
and Lays of the Better Land. Ssconp Epirion. Con. 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

“The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 

a genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whole,’ ‘"—Literary 





Coloured Vignette, 
in a packet, 1s. 


Churchman. 
POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. By the Rev. 
mg 6 aga Vicar ot Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 


“ He (the Author) is full of reverence f or all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys.”"—Public Opinion. 


MELODIES FROM THE MOUN TAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B. CanTREu. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 

“There is a deep aud free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes them come home to the heart.’”—Clerical Journal, 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


tics. By GRANDFATHER GRay. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


ae ge PEICESTER ; or, the True 
Heroine. A. H. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 


the Youn 'y Hargiet D’Ortzex Howsr. New 
Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIE ; or, Nothing. Perfect Here. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, ‘with an illustration, 6s. 


| MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 


a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
oe > ie. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


THE G GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 
A Story for Little Chil 7 an UNCLE. 


Itatrated by Six full-page ie. hird Edition, 
2s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 
ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to 


animal life. 


“* BLACKHEATH. 


“ Dear Str,—I gave a packet of your Insect Powder to a bed-ridden patient of mine, who was a martyr to 
the annoyance of fleas and other abominable insects, which completely destroyed them. The result was gratifying ; 
and you are at liberty to publish this if you please.—Yours faithfully, 


“To Mr. Keatine.” 


“JOHN ROBINSON, M.D., formerly Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets free by post for 12 postage stamps, and 2s. 6d. on 
receipt of 36; also in Bottles, with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 





KBEATINO’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMHAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for children. 
Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Pvt up in small boxes “specially” for post, which will be forwarded on 


receipt of 14 stamps. 


The above Preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. 


PAULS CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EC. 





BRAGGS CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, ls., 2s., 48., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanexe & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsgzy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 


United Kingdom. 


Sce Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


i leg excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT acd RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


MELIORA, No. 46. 


ContrENTS, JULY, 1869. 
1. History of European Morals. 
Traffic in Relation to Labour and Capital. 3. Backward 
Glances: England in 1769. 4. Somersetshire. 5. The 
Grettons of Highfly. 6. Statistical Data for Social 
Reformers. 7. Selections. 8. Notices of Books. 


2. The Liquor 


London: S. W. Parrriper & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. | 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
'W\HE STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the 


wants of our system. Jts ohject is to repair the wear and tear 
ot life. If disordered, its function ceases, which is followed by Inp1- 
GESTION, HEADACHE, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases INsaNITY. KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for all the disorders of this organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigonr. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at Is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s, 6d. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


i be DIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 

Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 

remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 

recommendation of a mild operation with the most 

effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 1¢d. and 26. 0d. per box. 





| 


| 


pra e QPRATT and CO., Original 


Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine Dog 


| Cakes (7th year of test), They contain 20 per cent. of Pure Fibrine, 
| the dried unsalted gelatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat, 

Iron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, The cakes are sweetened with that 
| great antiscorbutic and luscious fruit, the date, that never cloys or 
| creates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 
| requires no cooking, will keep your dogs in condition, without meat 
| or other food, the hair glossy, the dog regular, and, as a sound diet, 
| obviates worms and distemper, 22s, cwt. Also “ Challenge Fibrine 
| Cake.” Poultry Meal, spiced with mustard, believed to be the 
| Greatest Egg Producer and Fattener of Ducks and Poultry, un. 
| equalled for raising Young Pheasants or Chicks, 223. cwt. “DATE 
| FARINA” Horse Biscuits, This novelty explains itself, and fills a 
want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will 
sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s. cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL ” is 
eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s.cwt. Stira 
pint or so in the horse’s drink ; it will remove fatigue—or a little may 
| be added with the usual feed. It is not so much a seasoning as an 
absolute food and grateful restorative. Samples and circular free. 
| Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Chandlers, For Cash, 
carriage free. 28,High Holborn, London, Agents Wanted. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Heatrn’s 
Founrain.—It cannot surely be necessary to re- 
mind any intelligent reader that the purity of the blood 
determines every invalid’s health and vigour. Holloway’s 
medicine searches out the slightest taint in the vital fluid, 
and neutralises or expels it, so that the circulation sup- 
ports the system in place of sowing the seeds of decay. 
When epidemics are advancing, and disease is steadily on 
the increase, it behoves every one to have a restorative 
like these pills ready to set right any irregularity in 
stomach, liver, bowels, or kidneys. Holloway’s treatment 
is especially suitable for the young, delicate, and nervous, 
who are most susceptible of any prevailing sickness, and 
whom violent measures would endanger little less than 
the epidemic. 
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YY Thick and Strong. 
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| BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share, 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


: | OFFICES—107,, 





jon never fails to restore Grey 9 
. This preparations Original Color and Beauty.” 


Iti is a perfect Hair pri thi We 
and Hair Pressing com- Ke 
One. 


HAIR RESTORER 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 


FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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W. F. THOMAS & CO’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


GEWING MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 
qarene MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 


EWING MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 


MAKERS. 
Ser a FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
‘ 


Ww THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 


ini HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
INEN. 
*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
‘er THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 70s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 


| Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford. Street, London; and 64, 
| Union Passage, Birmingham. 


Agents Wanted. 
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THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 

Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 

Easy to bya simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 

em, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 

Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and 1 the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 
Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 

recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Haglish Mechanio. 


_WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 
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LILIES. 


BY WADE ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER XXITI—AN ASPIRANT FOR A MARTYR’S | sure it is all right. 


CROWN. 


WueEwn Mr. Moreton learned the dreadful truth | wrote little, visited little, and ate little. 


that his own son was the thief, he desired the 
detectives to trouble themselves no further, 
and he allowed the matter to rest. 

Of Charles, nothing more was heard at pre- 
sent. Whether he left England or did not 
leave it was unknown, and his father took no 
steps to find out. The first burst of wrath 
|| settled down into a calm anger, which terrified 
Alice, and Mr. Moreton commanded that his 
son’s name should never be mentioned in his 


presence. 

Geraldine had arranged to spend the Christ- 
mas week with her uncle. 
that she received the intelligence of her legacy, 
and on account of leaving Alice for so long a 
time she did not at once go over to Hackney, 
but waited to communicate the news until the 
following Monday. 

She thought it her duty to write a short 
letter to Walter. During the few months 
past she had little more than seen him once 
or twice, for he had been completely occupied 
with his final examinations, with his ordina- 
tion, and with the entrance on his curacy. 

Geraldine’s letter of congratulation he read 
with some surprise. Behold him, reader, with 
that small sheet in his hand. He is seated at 
breakfast in his lodgings, and the table before 
him, in addition to the breakfast things, is 
spread with books and a half-written sermon. 
He is pale and thin, for he has had hard work 
lately, and has got through it like a man. 
Behold him, I say, gazing on that sheet, while 
the pale face slowly begins to wear the flush 
|| of interest and excitement. A note from Ge- 
| raldine was a rare thing; he had never received 
| but one before. That note he was not likely 
| 





to forget, for it lay folded up in his desk apart ; 
and often in the midst of his hardest studies 
|| it was opened, and read and read again. 

His surprise and pleasure, intensified as 
they were when he had read the good news, 
were yet doomed to pass away. An expres- 
| sion of anxious thought established itself upon 
| the face a few minutes before lighted up by 
joy; and with his eyes fixed vacantly on the 
sheet, he sat absorbed in meditation. 

“T suppose it is right,’ he murmured, 
breaking the spell which bound him: “I am 
| II. ; 


It was on Friday 
| sheet. 


O God, help me to give 
myself altogether to Thy service.” 

But during that day Walter read little, 
Wan- 
| dering in the fields, he communed with his 
own heart and with that Being who had there 
| fixed his abode. 

Again in the evening he sat in his room, 
and a letter was brought to him, on which he 
recognised his uncle’s writing. It was brief, 
and was folded round another letter. 

“My dear Walter, I received enclosed this 
morning from Captain Urquhart. The only 
reply I could make was simply this: ‘I do not 
know.’ Hoping to see you next week, I am 
your very affectionate uncle, R. 8.” 

With quick fingers Walter opened the other 


“Dear Mr. Stevenson,—It is now some time 
since I asked you a question, to which you were 
then unable to return me a definite answer. 
In the hope that you are now in a different 
position, allow me to repeat the question. Do 
you believe that there is any attachment exist- 
ing between Miss Beauchamp and your nephew, 
or any one else? I haye now returned to reside 
in London, and the above is my permanent 
address. Most truly yours, John Urquhart.” 

The reading of this letter was succeeded by 
a still deeper abstraction than that which 
Geraldine’s letter had caused. 

“Tt is no news to me,” soliloquized Walter. 
“The first time I saw Captain Urquhart his 
manner told me as much as this letter. If 
he makes her happy, why should I ask more ? 
him, and I should have ex- 
pected she would. 3esides, I suppose he is 
rich. He can supply her with everything she 
requires. It is all just as I expected.” 

His ordination had been to Walter a very 
solemn event. Few enter the ministry with 
a deeper sense of the significance of the step, 
or with a fuller desire to be devoted to the 
work. And the odours of his consecration 
yet hung around his soul with a soft and 
purifying influence. It was due to this that 
he received with equanimity what might 
otherwise have occasioned him grief, or even 
torture. It is invariably a result of being 
near to God that the most precious things in 
the world change their appearance in our eyes. 
Even if we do not love them less, we love 
them so much in the light of God’s love, that, 
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whether we possess our treasures or lose them, 
we have at least the joy of union with the 
divine will. There is a happiness sublime 
and exquisite lying away in those lofty regions 
to which the pathways of this world seldom 
rise. High up on the distant slopes of the 
mountain of God there are green pastures in 
which his loved ones walk, and still waters 
of which his loved ones drink. Far below 
rushes the rattling thunder-storm, and dark- 
ness draws its curtain round the lands. But 
here in these lofty airs there is a peace which 
no shock invades, and a tranquil pleasure 
enduring as its source. The pathways on 
this holy mountain-land have been worn by 
feet which now tread another land purer and 
higher still. It was here of old sang one in 
words which none who follow him forget, and 
with whose sweet cadence every breeze is 
familiar: “Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stall: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Geraldine was quite transported with the 
thought of spending a whole week once more 
under the roof with Uncle Stevenson. The 
solitary drawback to her pleasure was the grief 
which her departure occasioned to Alice. 

“Tt will scarcely seem Christmas-time at all 
to me. Imagine, Charles away, and you away, 
and papaand I alone. What kind of a feeling 
is it, Geraldine, to be loved? ” 

“You are very bold to ask such a question ; 
it is just like saying to those who profess to 
love you that they are hypocrites.” 

“ I know people do love me, but there are two 
ways of being loved. There is such a thing 
as being loved as a baby is loved; people are 
kind to you, and buy you pretty things, and 
like to play with you. Now, I am only fit to 
be loved like that. But no one would think 
of giving you a baby’s love, Geraldine. People 
love you because they admire you, and think 
you so strong and fine. You can command 
love, I can only beg for it; people can’t help 
loving you.” 

“ You are very silly, Alice. Even if every- 
thing you say were true, you must remember 
it is not the highest love which exists with 
admiration. God loves us, and Iam sure it 
is not that He sees anything to admire in us. 
If people only love you because you are this 
or that, it is only a selfish love; they love 
you because you please them. ll true 
love is like the love of God, and just exists 
for the good and for the happiness of its 


“T don’t understand all that, Geraldine; 
but I do wish I were like you.” 

“ You remind me of the discontented squirrel 
in the ‘Evenings at Home.’ Have you ever 
read the ‘Evenings at Home’? ” 

“No; but it is down-stairs in the library.” 

“The discontented squirrel is a story for a 
child, but with a moral for everybody. He 
was not satisfied with his own trees, or with 
his own nuts, or with anything he had. He 
thought the far-away mountains were beautiful 
places, and he got into a pretty mess of diffi- 
culties in looking for them.” 

“TI know it is not good to be discontented.” 

“Tt is bad and sinful. If any one in the 
world should be contented, it is Alice Moreton. 
She is pretty, and strong, and rich, and be- 
loved. What more does Alice Moreton want?” 

“She wants one thing more,” replied Alice, 
her tone dropping into seriousness. Geraldine 
understood her, for they had talked much 
together on the subject of religion. 

“It may be very good for you, Alice, to be 
alone during the coming week. It is very 
useful now and then to have a season of quiet- 
ness.” 

During her drive across the city on the 

Monday morning of Christmas week, Geral- 
dine experienced some of the purest earthly 
happiness she had ever known. Something 
no doubt was owing to the invigorating influ- 
ence of the clear, frosty air; but, giving the 
air its full due, there remained a large balance 
of her happiness to be accounted for in other 
ways. The thought of the new position into 
which she was lifted by her fortune, of the 
pleasure she was about to produce by telling 
the news to her loving friends, the spending a 
whole week once more in their company, and 
lastly, of seeing Walter in his new capacity— 
all these were causes of her joy. 
’ Mr. Stevenson’s new house was small and 
modest. Everybody who knows London is 
acquainted with that order of genteel two- 
story house which in whole terraces together 
abounds in the suburban regions. The rent 
varies from thirty-five to fifty pounds a year. 
The rooms are small, but neatly finished; the 
halls are excessively narrow, and the stairs 
excessively steep; and in general the conve- 
niences of civilized life are pretty well repre- 
sented. Such was the house to which Geral- 
dine drove for her Christmas visit. The joy 
of her uncle and aunt at seeing her was quite 
surpassed by their joy a few minutes after- 
wards, when they heard Mr. Warner’s news. 

“TI congratulate you, Geraldine!” cried Mr. 
Stevenson. “If God does not make you love 
Him with all your heart, it will not be for any 
lack of kindness on His part. See how mys- 
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| terious His doings are: me He makcs poorer, 
| you He makes richer.” 

“ How delighted Walter will be to hear it!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stevenson. 

“He has already heard it, aunt; I wrote at 
once to tell him.”’ 

“That is right; he will be here presently— 
positively, here he is!” 

Geraldine glanced through the window, and 
saw Walter alighting from a hansom at the 
door. He seemed quite new to her in his clerical 
coat and white necktie. None of them had 
seen him since his ordination, so he had quite 
a scene with welcome and congratulation. 

“Things are changing mightily,” said Mrs. 
Stevenson, so far gone in pleasure that she 
actually got beyond nodding—a thing which 
her husband assured her had not taken place 
since their wedding breakfast. 

“Tt is so pleasant that we are all able to 
unite at this season of the year,” added Mr. 
Stevenson. 

“Tt was more than I expected till last Mon- 
day,” replied Walter. “This week would 
have been a very busy week with me, but that 
my rector’s brother, who is also a clergyman, 
came to spend the Christmas with him, and 
he took my duties.” 

It was not long before Geraldine noticed a 
great change in the demeanour of Walter. A 
certain cheerfulness which had formerly made 
him a very pleasant companion was no more 
apparent. A solemnity rather than a sadness 
shaded his face and hung upon his words. 
He had before been a rapid speaker, and his 
voice changed most agreeably with the tone 
of conversation. Now his utterance was slow 
and monotonous. One or two lively sallies of | 
Mrs. Stevenson and Geraldine awakened no | 
response from him. Geraldine was one of| 
those persons possessed by a natural horror 
of crape and death’s heads. To her ear reli- 
gion had never taken the sound of a dirge, 
and the smile of nature could awaken in her 
heart a prayer which the song of nature could 
float to heaven. Once or twice in her life she 
had encountered persons of the pious class, 
who seemed to seek the glory of God by look- 
ing unhappy. She had always referred this 
to weakness of mind or hypocrisy; but just | 
now she felt staggered at beholding in Walter | 
what in others she had regarded with pity or 
contempt. That he was not weak-minded she 
knew, that he was sincere she never questioned. 

If Geraldine’s observation of religious per- 
sons had been a little wider, and her own 
experience of religion a little deeper, she might 
have been less surprised by this alteration in 
Walter’s manner. The path of Bunyan’s hero 





does not always lie through sunny fields and 





by sparkling floods. There are seasons in the 
Christian life when gaiety is as much out of 
place as sorrow would be at other times. 
Many a man is prepared for the position to 
which God has designated him by amazing 
discoveries of the wickedness of the heart, or 
by the revelations of the state of sinful men 
so appalling that he fain must be solemn. On 
these grounds Walter’s condition was suscep- 
tible of a partial explanation; but there were 
other reasons existing, of which Geraldine was 
less likely to conceive. 

On Christmas morning they all went to 
church. After service Geraldine proposed to 
Walter a walk in the Victoria Park, a proposal 
to which he acceded with a little hesitation. 

“Perhaps you would rather come home?” 

“No, no, a walk will be very pleasant.” 

“TI spoke of it as much for your sake as 
mine, Walter; if you do not like it, do not go.” 

“T think I shall like it very well.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson travelled home- 
wards, while they turned their faces in the 
direction of the park. 

“ How beautifully they take to each other!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stevenson; “it is perfectly 
lovely to behold.” 

“TI am not so sure that you are right,” 
replied her husband. 

“Of course I shouldn’t expect that, Robert ; 
all men are, in a measure, beetles on these 
subjects.” 

Mr. Stevenson was more silenced than con- 
vinced. 

It was a brilliant Christmas day. The snow 
had altogether disappeared, and the air was 
soft and balmy. Geraldine’s spirits were 
electric. 

“Tsn’t it lovely, Walter? 
are beginning to sing.” 

“Tt is very pleasant, indeed. One might 
feel perfectly happy in such a scene as this if 
it were possible in the sunshine to forget that 
darkness covers the lands, and gross darkness 
the peoples.” 

“Well, but,” said Geraldine, a little stag- 
gered, “do you think that a reason why we 
should not rejoice ?” 

“Tt is difficult, Geraldine, to rejoice, if we 
remember a perishing world.” 

“But is it not difficult not to rejoice if we 
remember the glorious Redeemer and the 
redemption He has promised ? ” 

“That joy is only dimly before us, it is in 
the far distance.” 

“Do you think so? I never take that view 
of it. What do you think the feelings of God 
are in respect to this world?” 

“Infinite pity and sorrow,” replied Walter, 
solemnly. 
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“You must pardon me; I differ from you, 
Walter, I think God’s chief feeling with 
respect to the world is profound joy in view 
of that which He shall yet work out from it,” 

“ But all that is future.” 

“Tt is; but God sees that future as now 
present. And if we have perfect faith in God, 
we shall haye our eye more on the finished 
work than on the process.” 

“T think you are wrong, Geraldine. Our 
duty in the present time is to do battle with 
sin.” 

* And what will strengthen us so much for 
the battle as the having our hearts filled with 
joy as we gaze each day on the certain yic- 
tory? If all things are really working for 
good, I don’t see why we should be downcast,” 

“ Oh, but the sin, the sin, the sn!” 

“But God says He is so managing it that 
it is working for good.” 

“In a way it may work for good, but still 
it is the hateful thing, And then the sorrow 
of the world.” 

“But God tells us that the sorrow is work- 
ing for good. Would you have all men happy 
in the present state of existence, and so cause 
them to miss that good to which God is leading 
them through sorrow P ” 

“Do you not think, Geraldine, that your 
view is a little hard-hearted? I -:ever shall 
forget the other night down in Ely. I woke 
in the dark, and God led my mind to reflect 
on the suffering of my fellow-creatures. I 
thought until it seemed that I should die from 
intensity of thinking. The whole great sorrow 
of the world, to my inner being, seemed to 
take a form and a voice. I looked upon it, 
and I heard its varied tones of anguish. I 
cannot tell you, Geraldine, what I suffered that 
night.” 

“We should be unnatural if the sufferings 
of others did not kindle pity in our hearts. 
And I am sure the nearer we are to God’s 
likeness, that pity will be deeper and fuller. 
But when a father punishes his child, he 
would not be a father if he were without pity. 
But his sorrow is only small compared with 
the large happiness which he derives from 
knowing that he is serving the child’s true 
interest.” f 

“I suppose there is some truth in what you 
say, but I have of late been so much affected 
by the view of a lost world, that I haye for- 
gotten how to smile.” 

“Then I have not forgotten it, Walter, 
My increasing knowledge of God has rather 
tended to make me forget how to weep. I 
fear it is not good for you living down in Ely 
by yourself. You get mopish, and you look at 
everything through a false medium.” 





“No. I have spent a very happy time in 
Ely; a time of great self-abasement and of 
great breathing after God. I have entered as 
I never before entered into the meaning of 
the Psalmist’s words: ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God.’” 

“This is a very glorious. experience. But 
the flowers which bloom, on the heavenly 
roads often conceal from our eyes one danger : 
we may become monkish, and lose our. sym- 
pathy with men. To say the truth, Walter, I 
think you have been a little injured in this 
way.” 

“T have myself perceived no injury; and I 
scarcely see how a deeper consecration to God 
can work such an injury.” 

“T see that such a result is just possible. 
Why are you less cheerful than you used to 
be?” 

“T trust because I walk more closely with 
God.” 

“You quite upset my ideas on the subject, 
Walter. Could you, anywhere meet a more 
cheerful man than uncle?” 

“Tt may arise from a difference in our dis- 
positions.”’ 

“Pardon me for saying that I think it more 
likely arises from a difference in your attain- 
ments. Uncle is wiser in the Christian life 
than you possibly can be. But in your case 
something is due to your health.” 

“You very much mistake me, Geraldine. I 
cannot tell you what a glorious period I had 
at the time of my ordination. I now live but 
for one thing, that men may be turned unto 
God.” 

“T wish I could say as much of myself,’ 
sighed Geraldine. 

“Oh, you must get to this. I tell you, 
cousin, that life is henceforth nothing in my 
esteem. Whatever it has of honour, or plea- 
sure, or wealth, I count as loss for the excel- 
lency on which I have fixed my gaze. I almost 
long to become poor, and outcast, and mise- 
rable in the eyes of men, that I may make 
more evident proof of my ministry.” 

Geraldine was greatly impressed by his 
earnestness, and she listened in silence. 

“T have not yet whispered it to any one, 
and to you I first confide the resolution I have 
taken. I have made up my mind to leave 
this country, where a man can be a servant of 
Christ without losing anything, and to go forth 
and preach the Gospel in some distant wild, 
where suffering and privation shall wait upon 
my steps.” 

“You surely do not mean that you are going 
to be a missionary!” she exclaimed, in the 
utmost surprise, 
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“That is now my fixed intention.” 

Geraldine walked with her eyes set on the 
ground. 

“As I have told you, I long to get into a 
position where I can make proof of my love to 
Christ. Down in Ely I cannot do it; there 
is no sacrifice attached to my position there. 
I receive a salary which is sufficient for my 
humble wants, and I find myself everywhere 
treated with respect and attention. This was 
not the way with the Master and with the 


“T think you fall into a grave error,” said 
Geraldine, breaking silence. “Is the world 
always to be what it was when the Master 


ized, and so the Christian minister is better 
treated.” 

“That does not satisfy me,” cried Walter, 
fervently. ‘There are still dark places of the 
earth filled with the habitations of cruelty, and 
to these I hasten. It seems glorious in my 
eyes to endure pain, and cold, and thirst, and 
hunger for His sake who for me endured the 


have expected from his character. When Mr. 
Stevenson was consulted, he refrained from 
speaking too decidedly, and said that the voice 
of Walter’s own heart should first be heard. 
But the prospect of his departure threw a 
gloom over their Christmas gathering. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—-COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. 


Returnine from his office one evening during 
Christmas week, Mr. Stevenson encountered 
Captain Urquhart in the street. The gentle- 
men appeared equally delighted. 

“T have been wanting very much to call on 
you, Mr, Stevenson, but I was possessed by a 
kind of fear that you might consider me an 
intruder on your domestic peace.” 

“You are quite too modest. I state the 
simple truth in telling you that we should all 
be perfectly delighted to see you. I am just 
on the way home now,—will you come along 
with me? ” 

The captain looked at his watch and pon- 
dered a moment. 

“You will meet some old friends,” con- 
tinued Mr. Stevenson. ‘“ We have Miss 





cross.” 

~ “T hardly know how to speak to you, but 
my heart tells me you are wrong. If we want 
suffering and self-sacrifice, I am sure there is 
an inner crucifixion ever at hand. For my 
own part, I find each day that it is more than 
[ can do to give up my will to the will of God 
in every case that arises. I tell you there is 
more of romance than of religion in your 
notion.” 

“T am obliged for your opinion, and your 
opinion is always valuable in my eyes. But 
through much prayer I have reached my reso- 
lution, and I do not think that I shall now 
abandon it. Oh, Geraldine, let us be alto- 
gether the Lord’s.” 

“But what do you mean by that? Is not 
uncle altogether the Lord’sP And you never 
heard him say that he would require to be 
surrounded by black faces and barbarity in 
order to serve Christ. I do strongly object 
to your going out as a missionary, on these 
grounds. If you go out to preach the gospel 
to the savages in order that you may turn 
them to Christ, and feeling that it is your 
particular call to do so, I have nothing then 
to object. But I am sure that the man who 
goes to look for crosses goes on a false errand. 
Those crosses alone are blessed to us which 
come in the course of Providence, and are 
brought by Providence to our own doors.” 

But she was grieved to find Walter proof 
against argument. His mind was set on the 


Beauchamp and my nephew stopping with us.” 

At the mention of these names Captain 
Urquhart flushed slightly. 

“T thank you very much then; I will go.” 

On their way Mr. Stevenson said,— 

“You may perhaps expect, Captain Urqu- 
hart, that I should refer to the note which I 
received from you some time ago?” 

“Tt is quite at your pleasure to do so or 
not.” 

“T gave you in a few words all the infor- 
mation I then possessed, but things have 
now taken a strange turn. Walter Steyen- 
son has suddenly made up his mind to go as 
a missionary to some part of Western Canada.” 
“You surprise me greatly.” 

“ Not more than I was myself surprised in 
hearing of his purpose. This is all the fur- 
ther information I have to give you, and I 
consider it right you should have it.” 

“You are very kind. You, Mr. Stevenson, 
are the only person to whom I have spoken 
on this subject. I have exercised over myself 
a greater degree of self-command than I 
thought was in my power. Owing to what 
I myself had observed, and to what you had 
told me, I believed it became my duty to for- 
get Miss Beauchamp. But I have not suc- 
ceeded,” added the young man, smiling 
slightly. 

“T think you have throughout behaved in 
a very upright manner.” 

Walter and Geraldine were seated in the 





project with a firmness which she would scarcely 
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before them was spread a map of Northern 
America. 

“ But how in the world would you get to 
the Rocky Mountains?” asked Geraldine. 
“Tt seems an awful place, and all alive with 
Indians. Here are the Strong-bow Indians, 
and the Black-feet Indians, and the Snake 
Indians, and so on.” 

“Crossing the American continent will be 
very rough work; but should I fare worse 
than Paul in Asia Minor ? ” 

“ Asia Minor in that time was a civilized 
country compared with the forests of Western 
Canada, I should be very sorry, Walter, to 
stand on your path of duty, to oppose you; I 
only fear that you will set out on this enter- 
prise without counting the cost.” 

“The greater the cost the more I love it.” 

“ Supposing you throw your life away?” 

“T shall then receive the everlasting crown.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. Many a self- 
sacrificing servant of the Lord Jesus may 
deserve a scolding rather than a crown for 
having neglected the talent of common sense.” 

“You are wrong, Geraldine. Common 
sense knows nothing about the things of God.” 

“It knows too little, I confess, but as for 


that seen from your point of view he is more 
favoured of God than you are. But are you 
therefore to envy him? Are you to be dis- 
satisfied because God withholds from you the 
chance of a martyr’s crown which He gives 
to him? You have just the same right to 
envy the man whom God has made richer or 
more talented than yourself.” 

Walter had no time to reply, for the entrance 
of Mr. Stevenson and Captain Urquhart cut 
short the conversation. During tea Geraldine 
heard for the first time that the Urquhart 
family had come to reside in London. 

“T could not help it,” said the captain, “the 
Continent became intolerable to me at last. 
I have just been telling Mr. Stevenson on our 
way that I have returned to London in order 
to find something to do.” 

“That sounds strange,’ said Geraldine, 
“ for you always plumed yourself on being an 
idler, And may I ask how you are going to 
employ yourself? ” 

“Tam quite at sea on the point; I should 
like to ask your advice,” 

“Would you promise to take it if you got 
it? for Walter has been getting rather more 
than he wants, and he counts it great rub- 





me, I always consider that part of religion as 
airy and worthless which common sense can- | 
not handle.” 

“One of us must be wrong,” said Walter, 
solemnly; “I pray that God may enlighten 
our darkness.” 

“TI have known instances of men praying 
for light in darkness, and the moment God 
lighted the candle for them they blew it out. 
Uncle is the man for me, as I always tell 
you.” 

“God has different ways of leading His peo- 
ple, and you must be careful, Geraldine, not 
to circumscribe His power.” 

“I would almost give the world that you 
could apply these words to yourself as I see 
them apply. The very common sense which 
you have just now condemned is an exercise 
of the power of God in you. Do use it in 
judging of your duty. Even if I knew that 
you were going to certain death, I should let 
you go in obedience to the voice of God. But 
what is the voice of God at present? let us 
listen to His providences. Uncle has just 
put you through an expensive course in order 
to make you a minister of the Church. You 
are now actually a minister and holding an 
important position. Perhaps you would prefer 
a more self-sacrificing position. You envy 
the man who lives in a wigwam, who can 








scarcely get enough to eat, and who passes | chiefly made in providence. 


bish.” 

“ Don’t say that, Geraldine, I attach a great 
deal of value to your advice.” 

“Tf you are in want of employment, Captain 
Urquhart,” said Geraldine, “what do you 
think of going to Western Canada with Walter 
to instruct the Black-feet Indians ?”’ 

“T dare say it would be a very excellent 
mission.” 

“Now, Geraldine!” said Walter. 

“ Stop !” she cried ; “ Captain Urquhart has 
only commenced.” 

“But I should see my way very clear,” 
continued the captain, “from this to Western 
Canada before I should start. The difficulty 
with me is not to discover ways in which I 
should be useful to men, but to discover which 
of all the many ways I perceive is God's way 
for me. I believe there are as many men 
who run without being sent as there are who 
do not run after they have been sent.” 

“Now, Walter!” cried Geraldine. 

“In most cases,” broke in Mr. Stevenson, 
“there is nothing which requires more anxious 
consideration, if we really wish to do the right 
thing, than the choosing a sphere of useful- 
ness. And I hold most positively that we 


lare to be guided in this choice more by the 
indications of Providence than by our own | 


God’s communications to men are 
If a man wish 


feelings. 


his life in the alternate expectations of being | his fellow man to do something he will tell 


scalped or tomahawked. 


I grant you then, | him, and if God wishes one of His creatures to 
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do something He will tell him. Why should 
He be silent, with all the means for speaking 
at His disposal P ” 

The conversation gradually wandered to 
other subjects. 

“ Does Miss Urquhart like London?” asked 
Geraldine. 

“Miss Urquhart,’ replied her brother, 
“disapproves of all places where the English 
language is spoken.” 

“Indeed! and what language does she 
prefer ? ” 

“T cannot tell. I have sometimes thought 
that she will make a new language, in order 
that she may have one all to herself. But 
her attention is not engrossed by languages 
at present. You will be surprised to hear 
that she is thinking of marriage.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Geraldine, experi- 
encing an immediate wish to see the bride- 
groom elect. “Is the gentleman English ? ” 

“He is. But I hope, Miss Beauchamp, 
that you will have an opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Crag before long.” 

The following is another leaf from their 
conversation. 

“What an amount of distress there is in 
London at the present time!” said Mr. Ste- 
venson. 

‘But is there ever a time that London is 
without distress ?” asked the captain. “And 
after all, London only represents other places. 
I have never found in my travels a town or a 
country where I was not cut to the heart by 
seeing my fellow-creatures in want of the 
actual necessaries of life.” 

“ But this Christmas,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“has been more than usually severe on the 
Those at present 
out of work may be counted by tens of thou- 
sands.” 

“* And what is being done to relieve them ?” 
asked the captain. 

“Very, very little. The mystery of poverty 
yet remains to be unfolded. I have been 
accustomed all my life to help the needy more 
than I am now able to do.” 

“ What are your views, Mr. Stevenson, with 
respect to the regulation of income? ” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T have heard some persons maintain that 
it is a duty to set apart a tenth for Christian 
and charitable purposes.” 

“There can be no precise law in the matter. 
A man who has a large family with only ten 
shillings a week, might find it very difficult 
to part with one of those shillings, whereas 
there is no reason in the world why a Christian 
man with ten thousand a year should not give 


that it would be quite in his power if his heart 
prompted him to do it. Increasing Christian 
knowledge and consecration will tend to set 
these things right.” 

“But don’t you think, uncle,” said Geral- 
dine, “that if a man has ten thousand a year 
he can do most good to the community by 
nearly living up to his means? I think it is 
so much better to teach people to earn money 
than to teach them to beg it.” 

“The first objection,” he replied, “is, that 
this is a thoroughly selfish course. The man 
does not give his money to God, but simply 
buys the full value of it. It is the very thing 
that our pleasure-seeking, rich men are doing. 
The second objection is, that there is always 
a large class of persons who will never be 
reached by this kind of thing. There are the 
old, the young, and the infirm, who cannot 
work. And there are the actual working men 
and women who, as at the present time, can 
obtain no employment. To meet these out- 
side cases outside liberality is always neces- 
sary. In the days when I was able to doa 
little, my rule of action was this. All the 
selfish, pleasure-seeking men are assisting to 
support those in regular employment ; I shall 
join my effort with the few who are striving 
for those in absolute want.” 

Before he went away Captain Urquhart 
asked Geraldine— 

“ When shall I have the pleasure of meeting 
you again P” 

“TI do not know. You see, I am not quite 
my own mistress at present. But had I 
known that Mrs. and Miss Urquhart were in 
London, I should before this have called on 
them.” 

“T assure you, Miss Beauchamp, they will 
be very glad to see you.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE TWO SPRING-TIMES. 


Ear1y spring, what a time it is! What a 
time in the crocus-beds, when the yellow 
angels come out in their hosts, and fill the 
eye with golden promise of that which is to be! 
What a time beneath the hedgerows, when 
the snowdrop, sweetest of God’s flowers, stands 
in her snow-flake purity, and yet hanging 
her head with humility; just as in the garden 
of souls, the purer the flower, the more hum- 
ble its attitude. And what a time in the 
hedgerows themselves, all stirring and thrilling 
into buds; and in the great trees, swinging 
their naked arms, along which the pulses of a 
new life are creeping and yearning! And, 
most of all, what a time with the birds, who 
set the poetry of every sunny hour to their 





away nine thousand and live on one. I mean 





witching music,—who sing till their very 









































|| comes down as beautiful as it goes up, He’s 
| just faded to a ghost, and a ghost he will go 
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power to charm out the baby leaves upon the 
trees, and to break the green sheaths which 
hold enclosed wide gardeus of rainbow hues ! 

But Walter perceived little of all this: His 
rector in Ely was a kind man, but rector and 
curate, misunderstood each other. For the 
good man was-one of those who held that the 
greatest evil of the day was being religious 
overmuch. His people were saturated with 
his own views, and he and they. concluded 
(perhaps, with a little truth) that Walter was 
absolutely mad on the subject of religion. 

The young curate was consumed by he 
knew not what;—an utter restlessness and 
longing to beaway. His pious landlady would 
speak concerning him in the most affecting 
terms :—— 

“ Poor young man, what has been and gone 
and wronged him? I’msure there’s no saying, 
but he spends the greater part of the night 
rolling about on the bed-room carpet, a volume 
of groans. If he doesn’t take heaven by vio- 
lence, none of us will. Bless him, he need run 
no butcher’s account at all, for the bit of chop 


to, unless the hand of this unfortunate accident 
be stopped.” 

In truth, her account was no exaggeration. 
Hours in each day did Walter spend upon his 
-knees, till the spiritual. world grew to him 
more real than the world around; and till 
even the duties of the present time were for- 
gotten and neglected. To.his eye, God was 
no longer visible in this life, or in anything 
connected with the world. The earth became 
a desert, a howling wilderness, and he was a 
stranger and a pilgrim flying forward through 
it to the City which has foundations. The 
brand of sin was burnt deep into everything 
on which the eye could rest, which the hand 
could handle, or of which the mind could think. 
The, solid! earth beneath his, feet was bodily 
drifting away from God, and no skies were 


many a foot that now touches the golden 
streets. In Ely he was acquainted with’ no 
good, wise man who would have assisted to 
guide him into the ways of peace. But it is 
quite possible that his mind at that time’ was 
insusceptible of conviction. He knew not 
himself the source or meaning of the unearthly 
craving which filled him ;—he knew’ not: what 
hand it was that stretched a pall before the 
sun, and changed the face of the earth’ into 
darkness. With a resolution, which each day 
derived fresh strength from his ascetic life, he 
closed out from his heart every thought of 
Geraldine, and devoted himself to some forlorn 
hope in the army of God,—to the storming of 
some deadly breach, where the thundering 
cannonade might drown his memory of the 
past, or, better still, destroy his life: Some 
such feeling, springing from. some such cause, 
is described in the poem “ Ginevra :”— 


‘* Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice,: and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk.” 


While Walter was thus preparing himself 
for Western Canada, Geraldine was quietly 
busied in London, and happy to find the work 
God had given her to do within arm’s reach. 
She had of late been much encouraged by a 
growing seriousness in Alice. At first she 
trusted the change but little, and judged that 
the yielding nature of her friend had been 
influenced by: her own example; but she soon 
perceived with joy that Alice had awakened 


feelings of her nature. She saw no longer a 
reason to doubt that the Spirit, which bloweth 
where it listeth, had quickened that young 
heart into the new life. Alice was tender and 
retiring, but to Geraldine she disclosed each 
movement of her soul.. Geraldine’s own heart 
was at perfect rest in the knowledge of God’s 
love, and it seemed to her at first an easy 
thing to communicate to Alice the peace she 





visible save those up which the fires of doom 
were flinging a lurid dawn. To every one he 
met his ery was, Escape to the mountains, 
lest ye -be consumed. Of earthly knowledge, 
of earthly wisdom, of earthly pleasure, and of 
earthly sorrow he cried, Cast them from you, 
heed them only to hate them. The great 
white throne is at hand;-—it is even now lifted 
by the archangels, and set ready for the Judge. 
Everything around in the creation was a mis- | 
take. and a failure; and God’s whole feeling | 
towards the world was one of bitter regret | 
that He ever had formed it. 

Thus slipped this earnest heart into those 
grievous errors which have been quagmires to 








herself enjoyed. But as day after day went 


by, and as Alice became increasingly conscious 


of her own sinfulness, the difficulty of leading 
her to comprehend God’s forgiveness increased. 
In a word, her case was a case of ordinary 
conversion; and the opening months of that 
spring beautifully shadowed the unfolding of 
her soul to the great truths which alone bring 
peace and joy. } 

The change which had passed over the heart 
of Alice became apparent in her life. When 
Geraldine had first come to reside at Hyde 


Park, she had made a distinct agreement with | 


her friend concerning — balls, theatres, and 
operas. For these things Geraldine had no 


to the subject of religion with the deepest | 
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taste; and her religious training led her to 
regard ‘them with a species of horror. In 
arranging therefore with Alice that she was 
never to accompany her to any scene of gaiety, 
she had not made any sacrifice to. duty or 
religion, but had only acted from her own in- 
clination. The effect of all this had been that 
Alice went out less after her friend came 
to live with her than she had done before. She 
was so deeply attached to her that to be with- 
out her even for an evening was painful. In 
addition to this, she disliked leaving Geraldine 
at homejalone. The example of Geraldine | 
began at once to act on her with force. 
life of Alice had grown so much more sober 
that her father noticed it, and on many occa- 
sions he obliged her to accompany him to the 
theatre ; but under the influence of the religious | 


change above alluded to, her mind was brought | the strength of His Spirit; and while in the 


to a decision concerning all these things. One | 


day she said to Geraldine— 


“I am’ resolved henceforth to give up | do this, you will derive not harm, but’ good; 


fashionable places.” 


“Why?” asked Geraldine, who had ever Moreton thinking about religion; and’ you will 


carefully avoided speaking against these things. | 
| trial itself, for he will not continue to take you 


| against your inclination.” 


“TI do not think they are right ; do you? ” 

“ T have never asked the question concerning 
myself; it was enough for me that I did not 
care for them.” 

“But why have you never told me, if you 
thought they were wrong?” 

“T have not even told you yet that I con- 
sider them wrong. I think they are very 
babyish, and I pity those who can find amuse- 
ment in them. I should rather see-you your- 
self turning against them, than succeed in 
convincing you that they are sinful.” 

“In any case,” said Alice, vehemently, “I am 
determined to go no more.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say it; but 
just take care that you are not making too 
sweeping a resolution.” 

“Why?” 

“Suppose to-night your father should ask 
you to go with him to Covent Garden?” 

“T should say that I would not.” 

“T am not sure you would be right in dis- 
obeying him. You. might, indeed, tell him 
that you had lost all love for the theatre, and 
that you would now prefer to stay at home. 
You might make him understand that you 
simply went on his account, and then go 
through the thing as you would through any 
trial in the spirit of prayer.” 

“Do you think that would be best?” de- 
manded Alice, in surprise. 

“Ask yourself. Would it be well to dis- 
obey and disappoint your father? I am sure 
he would be greatly annoyed, and would also 
be greatly disgusted with the religion that 








The | 


made you act thus. By doing as I have de- 
scribed, you would be more likely to produce 
a good effect on his mind. When he would 
see that. you had ceased to care for these silly 
amusements, he would at once begin to look 
for the reason. He would inquire, What has 
changed her? At one time all her life was in 
these things; now she has ceased to care 
for them, and she seems even happier in sitting 
at home. I think this would be the proper 
way to act, Alice.’’ 

| “ But would there be any fear of my getting 
to love them again? ” 





| exercise the greatest caution. If you believe 
|it is a trial to which God calls you, then go 
— it fearlessly, trusting Him. Make 


each occasion a season of special prayer for 


midst of these scenes, keep your mind with- 
| drawn from them and stayed on God. If you 


| you will do the most likely thing to set ‘Mr. 


also do the most ‘likely thing to terminate the 


One of the chief thoughts which had -oecu- 
pied the mind of Geraldine since she learned 
of the legacy from the Cape had reference to 
her returning to live with Mr. Stevenson. 
Why not? He was no longer poor, and even 
had he been, she would return no more as‘a 
dependent, but with means sufficient not only 
to sustain herself but also her friends. | She 


“Twas just going on to say that you should | 











one day hinted the subject’ to him. 
“My dear child, :you did not think of this 
sconer than I did. It is one of the desires of 








my life to have you again beneath our. roof. 
But we must be careful not to act‘against the 
law of Providence. I have studied and prayed 
over the subject, and I do not feel that God 
yet permits me to invite you here. In a very 
peculiar manner you were taken away from 
me and placed in Mr. Moreton’s house. Ait 
that time the way of Providence was clear, 
and. none of us could doubt what the will of 
God was. Now it is different. We are never 
at liberty to leave the place in which God has 
placed us until we hear His own voice call us 
out. Had Israel left Egypt before Moses went 
for them, they had travelled through the desert 
without the pillars of cloud and fire. It is 
only while we move with God that we have 











God’s help; to move of ourselves is ‘to move 
by ourselves, and to advance to certain cala- 
mity. Stay where you are, Geraldine; let us 
watch and pray, and when God speaks we shall 
hear His voice.” 

Geraldine received a pressing invitation’ to || 
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dinner at the Urquharts. This invitation she 
felt, it right to accept, on account of the kind- 
ness she had formerly received from them. 
Besides, it was only to be a homely dinner, 
and not one of those tremendous affairs of 
which she had a dread. The guests consisted 
of herself, Mr. Crag, and a Colonel Despard. 
Colonel Despard was a middle-aged gentleman, 
of inflamed face and excited manner. On being 
introduced to him Geraldine thought he was 
in a fit of passion, but she soon learned that 
this was his habitual appearance. He was 
one of those persons who could be calm about 
nothing, and who use the most unmeasured 
language under the most trifling circum- 
stances. Mr. Crag was a fat, low-sized man, 
whose chief attraction, as Geraldine subse- 
quently learned, was his large fortune. Captain 
Urquhart and Geraldine led the way to the 
dining-room. 

“It’s a pity you have cut the mess-table,” 
said Colonel Despard to his friend the captain. 
“Do you ever think of coming out again ?”’ 

“Never. I think of devoting myself to a 
very different kind of work in future.” 

“Indeed!” roared Despard, “if you work 
as hard in the future as you have done in the 
past. Why, you have been my beau-ideal of 
repose ever since I knew you.” 

Captain Urquhart was a truly bold man, 
and when he had formed his convictions he 
never for a moment hesitated to declare them. 
He had at one time been intimate with this 
Colonel Despard, and he had now invited him 
to his house for the purpose of uttering in his 
hearing the new conceptions of truth which 
were ordering his own life. To the last speech 
of the colonel he replied,— 

“A chrysalis hanging on the wall has the 
appearance of repose; but there comes a day 
when the chrysalis is rent, and the butterfly 
enters on its life. I think it is often so with 
the human soul. But as the silent months of 
the chrysalis are not lost, so I am sure these 
inactive stages of the soul’s history have their 
use.” 

“ Pretty!’ shouted Despard; “ pretty!’’ 

“T begin to perceive that we are placed in 
this world with a glorious career before us if 
we but have wisdom to know it.” 

“I dare say. But it’s miserable to see how 
the army is shut up at present. One begins 
to long for a good rattling war again. Was 
that the reason you left us, Urquhart?” 

“You mistake me. I allude to the career 
open to all men as acting in union with the 
principles of love.” 

“Well,” thundered the colonel, “I have 
never noticed men very behindhand in that. 


“ Again you mistake me. I allude to love 
as due from one human being to all other 
human beings.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he de- 
manded, with the semblance of exasperation. 

“T mean love in the wide sense in which 
God is said to love all.” 

“About the Divine Being I know nothing, 
but I don’t see how we can love everybody. 
How can a man love Papists, for instance ? ” 

“I know you are very hot against Roman 
Catholics ——.” 

“Hot, sir! I feel as if I were before a 


hate the miscreants.” 

Here Mrs. Urquhart broke in. 

“TI like very much the idea of missions to 
Roman Catholics.” 

“Missions!” exclaimed Despard, contemp- 
tuously; “ excuse me, madam.” 

“T like the idea of missions too,” said the 
captain, “but I think they are generally con- 
ducted on a false plan. Controversy may 
have its place, but Iam sure it is often very 
much out of place in Roman Catholic mis- 
| sions.” 





Despard. 

“John has such funny ideas on every sub- 
ject,’ remarked Miss Urquhart. “He sets 
himself to find a new way of doing every- 
thing.” 

“Tt does not strike me as being a proper 
thing,” continued the captain, unheeding the 
last observations, “to approach a man with 
such a statement as this: ‘Your religion is 
utterly false; your father and mother have 
died in a false religion, and all the early asso- 
ciations which you have in connection with 
God and with truth are grounded in falsehood.’ 
There is nothing in the world which will so 
steel a man against you as the assumption of 
such an attitude. You render it almost neces- 
sary to him to defend his religion at any cost 
whatever.” 

“ Defend his fiddlesticks !” 

*]’m rather interested in the Irish Church 
missions,” observed Mr. Crag; “in fact, I’m 
down for an annual half-crown.” 

“I think we should treat the Roman Ca- 
tholics as brothers. I think more would be 
done towards enlightening them by operating 
with the truth they already hold than by 
abruptly controverting their entire system of 
belief. The entrance of God’s word gives 
light, and if we can only get the ‘truth as it 
is in Jesus’ into their minds, its presence will 
gradually expel falsities of belief. Such truth 
is itself aggressive, without the aid of our 





Have you, Mr. Crag, eh?” 


puny weapons of argument.” 


kitchen-fire when I begin to talk of them. I 
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“They ought to be strung up,” growled | 
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In the drawing-room Captain Urquhart 
paid Geraldine marked attention. 

“Ts Mr, Stevenson very busy at present ?” 

“T do not know; I see him but rarely.” 

“ Besides,” rejoined the captain, “he has 
such an easy way of getting through his work. 
He is like a strong horse which pulls a weight 
without effort.” 

“He is a man of men,” said Geraldine. 

“T at first thought that your affection led 
you to over-estimate him. But I have since 
learnt that it would be impossible to do that. 
Do you know what I was last night reflecting 
on, Miss Beauchamp ? ” 

“T always think that such a curious ques- 
tion. It is only used in cases where such a 
knowledge would be impossible.” 

“T was thinking last night that your drift- 
ing across the sea to Dieppe will probably be 
the means of altering my course of life,”’ 

“In what way?” asked Geraldine, redden- 


| ing, in spite of herself. 


“Perhaps in several ways, but I was going 
to mention one in particular. Through that 
incident I have been brought into contact 
with Mr. Stevenson, and I feel that I myself 
only partially comprehend the influence which 
that good man has exerted over me. You see, 
Miss Beauchamp, my life has been one of few 
opportunities. I was brought up completely 
after the fashion of this world; and at an early 
age I entered the army, exchanging what was 
mere worldliness for what was absolute wicked- 
ness. I cannot tell you how thankful I now 


feel for a preserving power thrown around me | 


which kept me out of the baser forms of evil. 
At the time I quitted the service I had not 
one single serious thought. I was not actually 
an atheist, but I believed in the existence of a 
God much in the way in which I believe in the 
existence of the planet Jupiter. From that 
time my mind has been gradually opening to 
the truth, but I never happened to meet a 
Christ-like man till I met Mr. Stevenson. 
Till then my theories of religion had been 
beaten out of my own brain, and even to my- 
self they appeared wild and imaginary. And 
perhaps the highest result that your uncle 
has produced in me is this: he has led me to 
Christ. Even the character of Christ was to 
me dark and obscure till I was brought to 
examine it anew by what of it I had seen 
reflected in him, Besides all this, I had not 
before a notion of the position which Christ 
occupies with respect to men—I mean, of His 
great sacrificial work. You are not, then, 
surprised that I should speak of your East- 
bourne disaster as having changed the order 
of my life.” 
Geraldine had listened with a radiant face. 





“T am delighted to hear you say all this, 
and you may be sure that you are only one of 
many who have felt the holy atmosphere which 
surrounds Mr, Stevenson.” 

“TI fear,’ the captain continued, “there are 
few such men in the world. My chief desire 
now is to reproduce in some measure what I 
have seen in him.” 

“Will you permit me to say something to 
you?” asked Geraldine. 

“T am only delighted when you speak to 
me freely.” 

“Tt has always struck me, Captain Urqu- 
hart, that you make religion too much a thing 
of the mind.” 

“Why did you ask leave to tell me that?” 

“You might think I was taking a liberty 
with you.” 

“ But you told me that before, the very first 
day I saw you. I suppose you know me less 
intimately now than you did at that time?” 

“No,” she answered, laughing; “but if I 
was rude to you then, it is no reason that I 
should be rude to you now.” 

“T should like you to be more rude to me 
than youare. But I think you are right in 
the opinion you have expressed. I feel as if 
I were only now opening my eyes to truth. I 
trust I have learnt in some degree that mere 
thinking on religion is a fruitless thing. Iwas 
greatly struck some time since in reading the 
beginning of the 15th of John. I see the 
mistake which most thinkers on religion com- 
mit; they think and reason away without 
maintaining a spiritual union with Christ.” 

Later in the evening he said to her sud- 
denly,— 

“Miss Beauchamp, I want your opinion. I 
have been. nourishing a plan of late which I 
have not yet confided to anyone. What class 
of needy persons, think you, has most claim 
on oar assistance ?”’ 

“I suppose those persons who would help 
themselves if they could.” 

“So I think, and to those persons I have 
had my mind a good deal directed of late. I 
have determined to devote myself to the assist- 
ance of such sufferers. I intend to rent some 
large, rough shed, and to fit it up with dis- 
tinct compartments. I shall have one for 
shoemakers, another for tailors, and another 
for sempstresses. With these three I shall 
content myself for the present, and till I see 
how the scheme will work. Then as to the 
management, I shall, in the first place, pro- 
cure a proper person who for a moderate salary 
will act as general superintendent. Then I 
shall take in persons out of work in these 
three branches, and give, them plenty to do. 
Do you understand me so far?” 
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“Not quite. Would not many represent 
themselves as being out of work in order to 
gain admission ?” 

“There will be no inducement for that. I 
shall be always careful to pay them less for 
their work with me than they would gain by 
working outside. I would also employ them 
the usual term of working hours: Of course 
if I paid them better and worked them éasier, 
all London would be getting out of situation 
to come tome. My object is simply to keep 
persons who are out of situation from starving. 
You understand now? ” 

“I do not understand what you would do 
with all the work.” 

* For that I must finda market, which I can 
do without much difficulty. Of course I must 
not sell below the usual market value, for that 
would depreciate the labour of those in regular 
work. ‘A great deal will depend on procuring 
a competent manager who will be thoroughly 
up to all these things. T calculate that such 
an institution may after a time be made self- 
supporting, or nearly so. Now what do you 
think of it?” 

“I think it very good. When do you pur- 
pose to begin P” 

“As soon as I can find a suitable place. 
But I want to consult some wise heads on the 
matter before rushing into it. I know there 
are a great many questions involved. For 
instance, if a number of shoemakers are out of 
employment, it'argues that the shoe business 
is dull; in consequence, I am not likely to get 
sale for the work done’ in my refuge. Tt fol- 
lows, therefore, that it would always be neces- 
sary to have some capital at your back. Again, 
if a number of persons are continually out of 
employment, it argues that their particular 
branch of work is overloaded, and the nature 
‘that pervades social life admonishes them to 
turn to something else. It is obviously dis- 
advantageous to those in regular work ‘to keep 
them still in connection with that branch. 
There are other points I might mention to you 
which go very deeply into the matter; but 
‘you will just see from what I have said that 
the subject has its difficulties.” 

The arrival of the carriage for Geraldine 
informed her how quickly the evening had 
slipped away. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—SHADOWS OF EVIL. 


“Mr. Moreron’s life up to the date of our story 
had been a happy and successful one.’ During 
twenty years the only trouble he had expe- 
rienced was in the death of his wife. This 
occurrence affectede him deeply at the time, 
though many persons were ‘ready to ‘predict 


that the vacant ‘place would soon be filled. 
Whatever the reason may have been, that 
vacant place never was filled; and when the 
shadow of the’ affliction passed away, Mr. 
Moreton’s face seemed as cheerful and con- 
tented ‘as it ever had been before. 

The disgraceful flight of his son, in whom 
he had stored many an ardent expectation, was 
the first circumstance which really disturbed 
the current of his life. The two girls saw the 
change that had come over him with sorrow 
and awe. He grew silent and reserved, and 
wore such an aspect that silence and reserve 
alone befitted his presence. The breakfast 
and dinner table once so lively became liter- 
ally intolerable. It had'been his former custom 
to spend his evenings in reading or in conver- 
sation, but now he seemed to desire no social 
intercourse whatever; he often retired to his 
room, and oftener still went out, returning at 
an advanced hour in the night. To Alice the 
change in her father was exceedingly painful, 
and Geraldine perceived that she had a new 
work to do in sustaining her friend. 

It was now the end of September, with biting 
winds and browning leaves and scattering 
blossoms. To Geraldine and Alice the sum- 
mer had been one of dreary monotony, for 
Mr. Moreton had steadily refused to take his 
usual vacation. He was so sad, and strange, 
and lonely, that his daughter put aside the 
thought of visiting the Isle of Wight without 
him. And thus, with scarcely any variation 
or relaxation, the year went round. 


for Mr. and Mrs. Steverison grew continually 
deeper. For this there were many reasons. 
They were connected with that friend whom 
she loved more than any one else in the world. 
Besides, the change which had taken place in 
her own views and feelings brought her into a 
close sympathy with them. And more than 
all, in her present state of sorrow’and dark- 
ness at home, she and Geraldine had con- 
tracted the habit of running continually to 
Hackney to find the comfort and support they 
needed. 

Passing then from the spring to the advanced 
autumn of this year we resume our narrative 
at the point where Walter, having obtained 
full ministerial orders, came up to London to 
spend a week or two with his uncle. Geraldine 
drove over with Alice on the morning after 
his arrival. 

“Why, Walter, how much better you look !” 
she exclaimed. 

“We have just been telling him that,” said 
Mrs. Stevenson; “he has the colour of the 
country in his face.” 





Geraldine was only a few minutes in his 


The affection which Alice had entertained | 
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company when she perceived that he was. won- | 


derfully changed since she last saw him, 

“What about Canada?” she asked, when 
the subjects nearer at hand had been ex- 
hausted. 

“JT don’t know for certain,” 
wrinkling up his forehead. 

“ You are not so satisfied on the point, then, 
as you were a few months ago.” 

“Perhaps not. I thought a good deal over 
all you said to me, and during the summer I 
had a letter from uncle which shook my reso- 
lution considerably.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He seemed to think that I was not led ont 


he replied, 


by a proper motiye, and that I could therefore | 
More lately I laid the | 


expect no blessing. 





about the room anxious to meet. his. wishes. 
When he swore them into undue activity he 
demanded what they meant, and wished -to 
know if that were the way to conduct: them- 
selves at a gentleman’s table. When.he. had 
thus repressed their liveliness they had ‘a. drub- 
bing for falling into the opposite extreme, and 
so the courses went by. Geraldine began .to 
feel that she could endure it no more; and that 
nothing but her love for Alice would keep-her: 
another night under the roof. Mr., Moreten 
spent the evening either abroad or in his own 
room. 

At breakfast next morning they both per- 
ceived how ill he was looking. He’ had. the 
Times in his hand, and in turning ;over the 
leaves he grew quite angry with the papen for 


case before our bishop and asked his advice; | not in a moment falling into its proper posi- 


he went very kindly into the matter, examined | 
me on my state of mind concerning it, and | 


then gave it as his opinion that I should stay 
where I am for the present.” 

“ Which you are going to do, I hope?” 

“T think so. 


stand the people better and they understand 
me better.” 

“T am quite delighted to hear all this. 
Alice and I have been fretting over you many 
a time.” 

“Tt did seem so terrible to go out among 
those Indians!’’ exclaimed Alice. 

“Yes, but, Miss Moreton, it would not be 
terrible if one was certain it was God’s way.” 

“T suppose not; but I do not think I ever 
should have enough faith to overcome my 
fear.” 

They stayed till rather late at Hackney, 
hoping to see Mr. Stevenson, who was expected 
home early. In this they were disappointed, 
and they had at last to set off in a hurry for 
dinner. But the streets were crowded, several 
“locks” occurred, and it was already past the 
hour when they reached Hyde Park. When 
they met Mr. Moreton he was quite in a 
passion. 

“T think you should know the hour by this,” 
he said, addressing Alice, and taking out his 
watch. 

“We could not help it, papa, there were 


” 


“T shall hear no explanations. You know 
I never wish dinner to be delayed.” 

After this he said no more, and Alice dared 
not speak further. During dinner Geraldine 
could see that she ate nothing, and that her 
efforts were employed to restrain her tears. 
Of all their miserable meals it was one of the 
most miserable. Mr. Moreton swore at the 
servants, of whom two or three were running 


Besides I have commenced | 
to feel quite interested in my work; I under- | 








tion.. Suddenly he threw it down ;and fixed 
his eyes on Geraldine. 

“What were you doing last night ?” 

“Do you mean after dinner, sir?” 

“T mean last night,—in the night.” 

“T was doing nothing,” replied Geraldine, 
growing red and pale. 

“Were you, Alice?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Then some of the servants were making a | 


|noise; I shall have no noises in my house at 
| night. 


Ring the bell, Alice.” 

Alice obeyed, and the butler appeared. 

“Was there anything wrong in the house 
last night, Forest ? ” 

“ Not as I’m aware, sir.” 

“As you’re aware!—Was there anything 
wrong ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why could you not say that at once ?. Call 
up the other servants.” 

“Do you mean all of them, sir ? ” 

“What did I say?” thundered Mr. More- | 
ton. 
The man fled terrified,..and, shortly reap- 


| peared with nine or ten servants; 


“Has Forest told you what I have called 
you up for?” 

No one felt it.a duty: to answer. 

“ Do you hear me?! he roared. 

“T did not, sir,” replied Forest. 

“Then why not say soP I have called you 
up to ask which of :you a a noise in the 
house last night.” 

He looked ‘sternly along the line of drooped 
faces, but received no reply. 
“ Which of you was it? 

Still no reply. 

“T’'ll tell you what it»is then; if I find my 
house disturbed again I) shall turn every one 
of you off,—mark what I say. Go about your 
business now.” 


Speak at once.” 
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Alice was pale with fright during the fore-| ting his arm round her waist, “you must not 
going scene. fret. Come over here, Geraldine,’ he went 
“The scoundrels,” continued Mr. Moreton, | on, encircling her with his other arm; “ you 
when they had left the room; “they think) are both my daughters,—you are all I have 
they may do what they like with Mrs. Rogers. | in the world; once I had a son, but I have a 
I venture to say they had a jollification below | son no more.” 
stairs up till three o’clock. But I shall jollify; Then a strange expression passed over his 
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them.” | face, and he whispered as if afraid of being 
The girls came down to breakfast the ensu- | overheard,— 

ing morning with fear and dread. | “Were you wakened by anything in the 
“Why don’t you come over to kiss me,| night P” 

Alice, as you used to do P” Ngee os 
“TI thought you might not like it, papa.” | “I was. I heard the same noises again, 


“Not like it,—did I ever say that? My but now I know it was not the servants.” 
darling child, you are all I haye left in the Geraldine felt a shudder run through her, 
world. Ihave nothing to live for now but you, as if she caught it from the touch of his 
and Geraldine.” ‘arm. 

Alice began to cry hysterically. | “Ym sure I don’t know why that noise 

“What is the matter with you, Alice?” he| should follow me.” 


continued, with great tenderness; “what do| “But what noise is it, papa? We heard 
these tears mean? Have I done anything to nothing.” 
fret you P” | He rose suddenly, and without replying 


“ No, papa, you have not.” | walked over tothe window. When he returned 
“What is the matter with her, Geraldine ?” | to the table his face had resumed its wonted 
“ T cannot tell.” | cast of stern thought, and they knew that con- 
“My daughter,” he added, soothingly, put-  versation was at an end. 








“THY PEACE.” 


O Lams of God! that tak’st away | Probe deep the wound, if so Thou wilt, 
Our sin, and bidd’st our sorrow cease! | If pain must wake us! purge our dross, 
Turn thou this lonely night to day— Help us to lay our load of guilt 
“Grant us Thy peace !” | Beneath Thy cross ;— 
The wicked world hath woe without, That we, amid the toil and strife, 
The restless, wayward heart within And storm, that never end below— 
Hath fear, and weariness, and doubt, Through all the change and chance of life— 
And death and sin. “Tuy peace” may know! 


And there are needs that none can know, Not changing like this lower sky— 
And tears no eye but Thine can see ; Not bounded by these mortal bars ; 
Hopes nought can satisfy below— Undimm’d as sunshine hid on high— 


We look to Thee! Calm as the stars ! 
’Tis not the calm deceitful dream The peace that is not ours, but Thine— 
That earth calls peace, we ask for now; (Oh safe and true and deathless thus !) 
No dropping down the fatal stream ’Gainst which all strifes in yain combine, 
With careless brow. | Grant, grant to us! 


A. BOND, 
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Tue visit of the Archzxological Institute this | named, from this circumstance, Hunstanton.” 
year to Bury St. Edmund's presents a fitting | Edmund passed his first year of royalty inretire- 
opportunity for recalling some of the historical | ment at Attleborough, and spent that time in 
associations connected with that old town, | learning the Psalter by heart. He was soon, 
where, as Dugdale tells us, “the holy king | however, called from his pleasant retreat, to re- 
St. Edmund suffered martyrdom at the hands | sist the incursions of the Danes, to whom the 
of the pagan Danish brothers, Inguar and | East Anglian coast afforded many facilities for 
Hubba.” indulging their piratical propensities. 

Some notice of the etymology of the name | In the year 870 they marched triumphantly 
of the town must not be omitted; but when | through the eastern counties, and proceeded 
we have stated that the majority of savans/|to attack Edmund in his court at Thetford. 
derive it from Beodericweord, the villa of the) The king met them near the town, on Novem- 
farm of Beoderic, and trace the word softening | ber 20, and a fearful encounter took place, 


: ° 
and shortening down to Bury (by a series of| which lasted until nightfall. He took to flight, 


| place. 


steps which to our unphilological readers may 
possibly recall the cucumber-from-Jeremiah- 
king-process), we shall have said enough on 
this subject, so dry to many. We cannot, 
however, refrain from adding that Spelman 
and Sir Henry Ellis interpret those old words 
to signify “ power in prayer.” The two little 
rivers upon the junction of which Bury is 
situated, formerly known as Ulnoth’s river, 
now bear the names respectively of “ The Lark | 
and the Linnet.” Hence the title we have | 
selected for our paper, which does not refer to | 
any concourse of feathered songsters near the | 


The early history of Bury is involved in | 


but was pursued and taken, at Hoxne. His 


| savage captors offered him his life if he would 
|submit; but he refused, saying, “ For me to 


die is glory; to live, contumacious bondage. 
Never for the love of temporal life will I sub- 


|mit to a pagan leader, preferring rather to be 


a standard-bearer in the pavilions of the King 
eternal.” He stood firm, and the fierce 
Danish chief had him bound to a tree, scourged, 
shot at with arrows, and then beheaded. 


“© gloryous Martir, which of devout humbleness, 
For Chrystis sake were bound to a tre,’’ 


writes Lydgate, the monkish chronicler. 
“Thus he died, kyng, martyr, and virgyne,” 


obscurity, but it is known to have become a/says another old author; and an allusion to 


(so-called) Christian settlement in the middle | some of the circumstances of his martyrdom 


| of the seventh century, under Sigbrecht, King | is preserved in the arms of the town, in which 


He founded a church 


H 


of the East Angles. 
and monastery in this town, and soon after | 
resigned his crown, and entered the cloister 
himself. | 
Edmund became king a.D. 855, at the age 
of fifteen. His parents were, as Dr. Yates, | 
the historian of Bury, states, “ Alkmund, 
a Saxon prince of distinguished valour, 
wisdom, and piety,” and Siware. He was| 





| related to Offa, king of East Anglia, who, on | 


his death-bed, appointed Edmund his heir. 
“Every necessary arrangement being speedily 
formed, the young prince, amidst the tears and 

blessings of Alkmund and Siware, takes | 
leave, and sails for East Anglia. As soon as| 
he reached the shore of his new dominions he 
kneels on the sands, in grateful praise to 
Heaven for past mercies, and devout prayer 
for future protection. Five springs of sweet 


water immediately flowed from the dry and 
sandy soil upon which the royal stranger 
knelt, in commemoration of which he after- 
wards built, upon the same spot, the town 





the three crowns, borne by the East Anglian 
kings, appear, each “ transfixed with two arrows 
saltierwise.” 


Da god 


ru 
Cy, 





The sorrowing subjects of the murdered king 
found the body, which they reverently buried, 
but for forty days the head was not discovered. 
The thick wood into which the corpse had been 
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‘cast was carefully searched, but it was not 


without a miracle— 

“As ancient stories tell” >| 
and we are, of course, bound to believe—that 
its hiding-place. was' revealed. . Some of those 
engaged in the sad search lost themselves in- 
the dark recesses of the wood, and called to the 
rest; Where are'you?” Then -a\ voice was 
heard, calling, “ Here, here,‘ here ;”— « 

pe And never ceased of al that longe daye n 
So for to erye tyl they kam where he laye.”’ 

And ‘there’ they found the royal head, whose 


voite had ‘puided ‘them’ to the spot, in ‘a-won-' 


derful state’ of preservation;-in’ & thicket, ‘and 
guarded- by a ‘wolf, an unkouth thyng, and 
reo, 9 agayn nature.” 
“i Thus was ther wepying medly’d with gajnem, 
: And hertly sobbing meynt, with their swetnesse, 
’ And compleyntes medly’d with sobbyng, 
Accord discordyng and discord accordyng ; 
For in his deth though they fell smart, 
This sodeyn, myracle rejoised ageyn their hearte.”’ 


The “wolf laid by his fierceness for the occasion, 
joined ‘in the funeral procession as one of the 
mourners, andthen returned’ to’ his thicket. 
After this, there can be no, difficulty in accept- 
ing the next alleged miracle, that-the head and 
trunk thus wonderfully brought together re- 
united of themselves, a scar like a red thread 
alone: indicating that decapitation had taken 
place. 

The legend of the wolf figures conspicuously 
among the traditions of Bury, and one of 
those-animals holding “a king’s head, couped 
proper,’ crowned or,’ forms the crest still 
borne by the corporation, as it was formerly 
by the abbey. The body was first placed in 
the Monastery of St. Mary, then existing, 
but the clergy there kept it “without any 
honour,” and enriched themselves, instead 
of the shrine, with the offerings of the 
faithful. ‘“ Whereupon,” as Dugdale records, 
“King Canute, by the advice of his prelate 
and nobility, ordained that the said church 
should be given to monks, there to serve 
God devoutly, and honour His martyr,” 
Thirteen of the twenty-six monks then re- 


| siding in the Abbey of St. Bennet, Norfvik, 


were appointed to this charge, and all that 
belos: ged to that house—viz., books, vestments, 
hous-hold goods, &c., was divided with that at 
Bury. The Norfolk monks took good care of 
the shrine, and it’ soon became renowned. 
Stories‘of. miracles wrought’ by the martyred 


| saint were circulated far and wide, and royalty 


and nobility flocked thither with their offer- 


‘fservéd by various ‘historians. 





ings. Thirty-five visits of reigning sovereigns 
are recorded in the registers of the abbey. 
Some. of the wondrous. tales have been pre- 
One records 
that, “some . thieves haying attempted to 
plunder the church of St. Edmund, were taken 
in the fact, and executed by order of Theodred, 
bishop of the ‘diocese; and it was . spread 
abroad that the villains had been apprehended 
by the. assistance of St. Edmund, .who’ mira- 
culously shackled them, and rendered them 
unable to move from the ladders and parts. of 
the building they were on, till they were taken 
by the officers of justice,” 

In 1010, when.the Danes were again infest- 
ing Suffolk, St. Hdmund’s body was.conyeyed 
to London, where it remained for three. years 
for safety. Ayllwin, the first monk of Bury, 


‘lafterwards Bishop of Elmham, trayelled with 


it: One place (Eadbright, in Essex), where‘he 
rested with it for a night, “ was miraculously 
illuminated during the whole time, and heavenly 
music was heard.” . Stratford bridge being too 
narrow to admit the passage of the carriage, 
one wheel remained on the bridge, “ the other 
revolved on the surface of the water.” On 
entering London, a lame man at Cripplegate 
was cured by its means, and some blind. per- 
sons were restored to sight. A man-was struck 
blind .in the little church of St. Gregory, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, for attempting to in- 
spect the body, but was restored on repent- 
ing.. On the bishop trying to move it into 
the cathedral, the body remained immoyeable ; 
and similar miracles. were reported to. have 
been performed on its way back again. 

In all, six times the ‘body was removed, 
either for greater safety, or to, find a more 
splendid resting-place. 

We are further informed that Sweyn, 
king of England, was. punished -by death 
by St. Edmund himself, for persisting in 
extorting , tribute from the ‘“ people. of St. 
Edmund,” as those of Norfolk. and Suffolk 
were called. 

In 1065,.a certain abbot ‘who doubted of the 
incorruptibility of St. Edmund’s body, opened 
the coffin out of curiosity, and found it still 
fresh. -A’young friend of his went so far as 
to try, by pulling at the feet and head, whether 
the latter was really on the body.or not, and, 
as a punishment for his sacrilege, he was seized 
with “a contraction of the nerves,’ as one of 
the monks has-recorded of him,— 


“* For drawing of the body of the martyr, 
Contracted were his nerves for éver after.” 


Meantime, the abbey -continued to increase 
in importance and in prosperity, The splendid 
church was rebuilt with stone from Barnack, 
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William the Conqueror. Abbot Baldwin, 
with the advice and help of William the Con- 
queror, went to Rome, where the Pope, 
Alexander II., entertained him “with distin- 
guished honour and veneration.” 
conferred various honours upon him, and 
“presented to him a most precious porphyry 
altar, solemnly consecrated by himself, which 
had this peculiar privilege, that if the kingdom 
was under an interdict, mass could be cele- 
brated at this altar, unless his Holiness ex- 
pressly forbade it. The town was made to pay 
£40 per annum to illuminate this shrine day 
and night. The abbey, with its chapels, chap- 
terhouse, great court, and cloisters, must have 
been a stately pile. It was one of the earliest 
built in the form of across; it consisted of a nave 
and two aisles ; the chancel and both transepts 
were apsidal; and the west front was said to 
be the most extensive in England, for the three 


arches of the nave and aisles were “flanked ” | 
by a chapel at the end of each of the latter, | 
and each of these again by an octagonal tower. | 


The length of the nave, with the apse, in which 
the royal shrine was placed, was four hundred 
and seventy-two feet. This was only eight 
shorter than Peterborough Cathedral, twenty- 
six than York and Lincoln, and forty-five than 
Ely. Within its precincts stood the monastery, 
with its almonry and mint ;* the churches of 
St. Mary and St. James; the magnificent 
Norman tower at the entrance to the abbey, 
which is still standing, and serves as a bell- 
tower to St. James’s Church; the chapels of 
St. Edmund, St. Stephen, St. Margaret, and 
St. John ad Montem. The great Cemetery 


The Pope 


The Abbot of Bury was a mitred abbot. 
Such enjoyed in their own monastery the 
power and authority of bishops, and performed 
various episcopal duties. The town was also 
totally exempt from the jurisdiction of any 
bishop. The abbot appointed the parochial 
clergy, held synods in his own chapter-house, 
was a spiritual parliamentary baron, and the 
chief magistrate, with the power of inflicting 
capital punishment. No officer of the king, 
| such as chief justice, high sheriff, or coroner, 
could exercise his functions in Bury without 
| the abbot’s leave. He appointed the place for 
|the assizes, and nominated the grand jury. 
|“ Many of the manors and lands, when sold by 
'the abbot and convent, had fine and rent re- 
|served, to be offered on the shrine of St. 
Edmund.” “The supreme authority that the 
abbot exercised over the town and all its in- 
habitants,’ writes the historian from whom we 
have so frequently quoted, “was a frequent 
cause of dissatisfaction to the chief burgesses, 
and the repeated struggles they made to 
exonerate themselves from his jurisdiction, and 
‘to take the civil government more fully into 
their own hands, were the occasion of much 
destructive mischief to the convent.” His 
right of choosing the alderman, or chief burgess, 
was soon disputed, and in October, 1327, 
“ John Berton, lately alderman; Robert Fox- 
ton, Richard Drayton, Alicia Lickdish, &c. 
(about three hundred and fifty names in the 
'MS.), with a vast multitude of unknown, 
‘attacked and burnt the gates of the abbey, and 
all the apartments belonging to the sacrist.” 
The riots lasted for nine days, and a military 
| force was sent from London to put a stop to 








and the monk’s Cemetery were also included: |them; many of the rioters taken prisoners, 
in the former stood the Charnel Chapel, into the | and nineteen executed. After five years’ litiga- 
crypt of which the bones turned up by the|tion, Edward III, in council, pronounced 
sexton’s spade when re-opening a grave for|judgment in the affair, awarding £40,000 
another interment, were reverently gathered ;/ damages. The abbot was subsequently seized 
and two chaplains were maintained to waste | and carried off by those turbulent spirits, who 
their breath in saying masses in the chapel/ were excommunicated, and the outraged dig- 
for the repose of the souls belonging to the|nitary brought home amid the rejoicing of his 
The abbey lands were con- | friends. 

The town was subsequently surrounded by 
a wall with five gates, all of which were taken 
down during the last century. The north 
gate, an old engraving of which we here repro- 
| duce, was “in the nature of a postern, used as 





disturbed bones. 
stituted a county of themselves, and Edmund, 

son of Edward the Elder, granted a charter to 
the abbey, securing to it a jurisdiction “ over the 
whole town, and one mile round it.” Many 
rights and privileges were enjoyed by the dif- 





ferent office-bearers of this monastery ; and one 
was that the abbot’s and the cellarer’s officers 
were always allowed to purchase herrings, in 
the season, a halfpenny a hundred cheaper 


@ private entrance to this part of the monas- 
tery, appropriated to the abbot’s use.” Out- 
side that gate is a wooded mound, named after 
a criminal executed there, “ Betty Burroughes’ 


Hill,” but it was formerly the Thing-hoe, or 
Hill of the Council. The name is still pre- 
served in that of the hundred in which it 
stands, which is Thingo. 

Some particulars of the royal visits and 


2k 


than any other persons. 


* Coins still exist known as “ St. Edmund’s pence,” 
and are considered to have been coined at Bury in the 
tenth century. 
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offerings to this shrine have been preserved in 
the abbey records... King Athelstan. laid upon 
the altar of that church, “for the benefit of his 
soul,” a copy of the Gospels ; and there Canute, 
who had begun the building, offered his crown. 








The latter granted a charter to confirm all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed. by the saint and 
his monks, and to bestow others; and giving 
his queen to offer “for her oblations, an 
annual tribute of four thousand eels for. the 
town of Lackyngheth.” Edward the Con- 
fessor visited Bury thirteen times, “and in 
order to mark his great veneration. and respect 
for King. Edmund, accustomed himself to walk 
the last mile of his journey on foot.’ 

On one occasion he “ found the young monks 
eating barley bread, and asking the reason of 
it, the prior told him it was because their 
revenues were not sufficient to allow wheaten 
bread twice or thrice a day. Whereupon the 
king gives them his manor of, Milenhall, en- 
joining that they should not, for the future, eat 
barley bread.” Henry I. paid at this shrine a 
vow which he had made during a perilous pas- 
sage from France. Richard I. endowed it with 
some lands in Aylsham, to secure the per- 
petual burning of four tapers there. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century there was a 
Franciscan friar’s aggression upon Bury. Six 
or seven years afterwards, the original monks, 
having been successful in obtaining a papal 
bull ordering the intruders to pull down the 
building they had erected, and to quit the 
town at once under pain of excommunication, 
the former pacified them by unconditional sub- 
mission and renunciation of their assumptions, 
which resulted in peace being restored, and 
the monks granting them some land whereon 
to build. 





“ Previously to setting out on the crusade, 
King Richard the first madea devotional visit 
to the convent and shrine of St. Edmund. The 
abbot (to pay the most flattering and compli- 


mentary attention to his royal guest) provided | 
himself privately with a linen cross; and hold- | 


ing this cross in one hand, anda needle and 


thread in the other, he entreated the king’s | 


permission ‘that he also might take the cross 


(i.e., that he might have the honour of attend- | 


ing his sovereign to the Holy Land; those who 
went upon that expedition being distinguished 
by a linen cross affixed to the outside of their 
upper garment), This permission was denied 
the abbot, through the persuasion ‘of John, 
Bishop of Norwich, who told the king that: it 
was not expedient for the state, nor safe for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, that the 
Bishop of Norwich and the abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury should be both absent at the 
same time.”* The king, as we all know, was 
taken. captive, and the church of Bury was 
rifled of its gold, as a forced contribution: to- 
wards the fund for his ransom, but the shrine 
was untouched, He offered them, on his 
return, the rich standard taken from Isaac, 
king of Cyprus. King John also gave costly 
jewels. 

Bury. may justly share with Runnymede the 


honour of being associated with the bulwark of | 


our liberties, our noble Magna Charta.. In 
1214 an assembly of nobles and clergy com- 
pelled king John “to promise that he would 
abrogate the arbitrary Norman laws, and re- 
establish those of Edward the Confessor,” and 
solemnly to confirm the charter of Henry L,, 
which is known to have been the foundation of 
Magna Charta. 

Henry III. issued a mandate from Bury, 
“commanding that bakers should not impress 
their bread intended for sale (panem venalem) 
with the sign of the cross, Agnus Dei, or the 


name of Jesus Christ, a practice derogatory to | 


the honour of those sacred emblems.” This 
king held a parliament in Bury in 1272. 





Edward I. also held a parliament here in 1296, | 


for the purpose of begging from the clergy and 
people. 
the laity, and the seventh from the burgesses. 

In 1381 the East Anglian mob, under Jack 
Straw, seized Sir John de Cavendish, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, took him 
to Bury, and beheaded him there. His son, 
John Cavendish, had struck down Wat Tyler 
in Smithfield, and that had enraged them 
against his father. The rioters plundered the 
abbey and were joined by the townsmen, who 
took that opportunity of re-asserting their 


* Yates. 


He obtained the twelfth penny from | 
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élaims. Bishop Spencer, of Norwich, took the 
field against them, and routed them at Barton 
Mills. This militant bishop was brought up a 


soldier, and had had the bishopric of Norwich | 


conferred upon him as a reward for his ser- 
vices in the wars of Pope Adrian against the 
Duke of Milan. Henry VI. also held a par- 
liament in Bury in 1446, and presided over it 
in person. At this the destruction of “ the 
good Duke Humphrey” of Gloucester was 
planned, and his sudden death on the third 


day of its session was, probably with good | 


reason, attributed to murder. The same king 
held another parliament in this town in 1448. 
Queen Elizabeth, in her progress through the 
eastern counties in 1578, visited Bury, as the 
town registers show. 

The abbey was dissolved in 1539, and two 
curious letters, addressed to Lord Cromwell, 
preserved in the Cottonian Library, contain 
the official report of the commissioners. One 
of these letters begins thus :—‘ Pleasyth it 
youre lordship to be advertised that we have 
been at Saynt Edmondsbury, where we found 
a riche shryne, which was very comberous to 
deface.” The second letter records sundry 
complaints against the abbot, who “ delited 
moche in playing at dice and cardes, and 
therin spente moche money;” and the com- 
missioner goes on to say, “ Amongest the 
reliques we fownde moch vaintie and super- 
sticion, as the coles that S. Lawrence was 


tosted withal; the paring of S. Edmund’s 
naylls; S° Tho. of Cantur: penneknyff, and 
his bootes; and divers skulls for the head- 
ache; peces of the Holie Cross, able to make a 
hole crosse; of other reliques for rayne, and 


certaine other supersticious usages of avoyding ' 


of wedes growing in corne, with such other.” 
Other recorded relics were a sinew of St. Ed- 
mund (this might be expected, as the shrine 
contained his whole body!) and some drops of 
St. Stephen’s blood. 

There are also some dark memories con- 
nected with Bury, but they are few. In 1179 
the Jews are said to have crucified a Christian 
boy here, in mockery of the Crucifixion, and in 
1644, fifty witches were burned’ im the'town. 
These recollections, however, arée“not likely to 
haunt the minds of the visitors of 1869, who 


will find much to interest them in their brief ' 


sojourn in the Town of the Lark and the 
Linnet. 

The information brought forward’ by the 
Archeological Institute will be rich and varied; 
and if any reader of this brief paper should 
wish to know more about the shrine of St. 
Edmund and its guardians, and cannot go 
down to the spot to hear for himself, he will 
find the abbey rebuilt and re-decorated, ‘and 
the skeletons of the old abbots and monks re- 
clothed with muscles and sinews, and living 
and walking again, in the graphic pages ‘of 
Carlyle’s “ Past and Present.” OF 824i 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE 


At Donaueschingen I was met by Pauline, , 


with the carriage I had written for. I found! 
her as warm and enthusiastic as ever in her'| 
mode of expressing her affection, and before I | 
could alight from the diligence she was telling'| 
me that she “brought me greetings from all 
Konigsfeld.” 

Whilst waiting for the fly to be packed and'| 
the horses put to, I had a glimpse of Emma| 
F , also an old acquaintance. 

It was past midnight ere we reached Konigs- 
feld. The moon, just in the third quarter, had 
risen clear and bright above the dark forest 
horizon some two hours before, and had already 
sped some way along its star-besprent path, 
when Pauline, rubbing a little clear space in 
the middle of the steamy window- glass, 
looked out and announced our approach. I 
strained my sleepy eyes for a first view of the 











BLACK FOREST.” 


dear little place, but they felt, as it were, full 
of sand, and I leaned back ‘again in my corner 
to await our arrival. 

Good “Papa Furter,” as the beloved and 
respected old host of the Gemein Logis, or 
Moravian inn, is generally called, was sitting 
up for us, with strong hot tea in readiness. 
I took a cup, while he walked across to the 
school with Pauline; who is now a teacher, and 
then gladly permitted him to light me to my 
room. 

The next morning I made a long’ round of 
visits amongst my old friends, who received 
me with indescribable warmth and affection, 
especially old sister B Several invita- 
tions followed, amongst them one from Pauline 
to her birthday “ coffee-drinking,” at which 
brother and sister R——, the inspector and 
inspectress of the school, most of the teachers, 
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and one or two other friends were present, 
besides all the children of the room she super- 
intends,—a nice little set of the youngest. 

When the latter had demolished their very 
liberal portions of cake, they fell to playing 
“Herren und Damen,” a favourite game, in 
which the gentlemen are represented by one 
party, the ladies by another. One of the former 
comes and presents himself before an individual 
of the latter party, in whose good graces he 
imagines himself to stand—generally falsely, 
in which case he is hissed and flogged out of 
the room, to reappear when his turn comes 
round again, and undergo very probably the 
same humiliation. In the contrary case he 
has a seat offered him by his chosen one. 

“ How girls love a little romance !’”’ remarked 
Herr inspector, as we watched the mirthful 
set. “If you observe closely, you will find it 
lies at the bottom or in the signification of 
almost every social game they play.” 

We smiled, and could not actually deny the 
assertion, as a variety of schoolgirl games 
passed in review before our memory. The 
church clock struck a quarter past six, and 
the first supper-bell ringing warned us that it 
was time to break up. 

Sunday was a bright sunshiny day. I 
attended all the services, and much enjoyed 
them. At half-past eight was the Litany, at 
ten the sermon, followed by a French address, 
especially intended for the pupils from the 
French Switzerland; at half-past five a bap- 
tism, preceded as usual by a short address, 
and at half-past seven an exposition of a few 
chapters of Scripture. 

The services are numerous—too numerous, 
it may be objected. Yet they are not in reality 
found so. For one thing, there is, if we may 
so speak, great variety in them; and again, 
they cannot become tedious, the longest seldom 
lasting more than an hour, others but half an 
hour. There is nothing held forth above the 
comprehension of the youngest and the meanest; 
it is ever the heart, rather than the under- 
standing, that is appealed to. All attend them 
with eagerness and delight. The Black 
Foresters come in numbers on Sundays and 
holy days to join in them, and it is a strange 
and pleasing sight, on a bright, calm Sabbath 
morning, to see the country people, in their 
picturesque costume, men and women, with 
great bouquets at their breasts, flocking betimes 
into the little settlement, and collecting in 
groups in front of the chapel, where, seated on 
the porch steps, or in the shade of the trees 
around the fountain in the centre of the green, 
the so-called “ Platz,” they await the chiming 
of the bell for the ten o’clock service. 


parish churches, which are naturally but thinly 
scattered throughout this sparely populated 
district, that many of them would probably 
attend no place of worship at all were they not 
thus attracted to that at Konigsfeld, partly 
perhaps out of curiosity, but also from affection 
for the brethren, who have won their respect 
and good-will by instituting schools for their 
children, and by increasing efforts to do good 
amongst them. This, indeed, was the object 
of the self-denying Moravians when they first 
came, a few from one of their flourishing little 
colonies, a few from ‘another, and settled in 
this wild mountain region,—wilder still when, 
scarcely more than half a century ago, in the 
bleak month of December, 1807, they felled 
the first tree in the forest for the now thriving 
village. Five years later, when the little com- 
munity had already begun to increase, the 
church was completed and consecrated, an 
event which was celebrated with much holy 
joy and rejoicing at the Fifty Year Jubilee, 
which occurred during my visit. 

Friends and brethren from various quarters 
—Herrnhut, Stuttgart, Basle, Zurich, and other 
parts of Switzerland—arrived to take part in 
the festival. The masters of the school and 
many of the sisters had employed their spare 
time for weeks in preparing decorations for the 
church, which, when the day arrived, looked 
beautiful indeed, with its festoons of dark green 
fir, looped up over each window by a golden 
knob, its flowers and bouquets, inscriptions, 
and other devices. Over the pastor's seat, 
a light arch, supported by two ivy-garlanded 
pillars, had been erected, illuminated with the 
texts for the day, and bearing a basket filled 
with all the flowers and fruits of the season. 
The desk was draped with soft white muslin, 
garlanded with blossoms and evergreens, and 
the floor was strewed with fir sprigs, which 
filled the air with their fragrance. The choir 
sang their very sweetest strains. The festival 
lasted two days, Sunday and Monday. On the 
second day, a “ Liebesmahl,” or love-feast, the 
agapx of the ancient Christians, was held; 
and in the evening the Holy Communion was 
administered, a large concourse of friends and 
visitors taking part in it. The singing of the 
verse, “ Die wir uns allhier beisammen finden, 
schlagen unsre Hinde ein,” when each com- 
municant shakes hands right and left, giving 
and receiving the kiss of peace, in token of 
fellowship in and with Christ, was very fervent. 
Three young women and a couple of youths 
were received into the congregation on the 
occasion of the jubilee. They had long been 
candidates for membership in the community, 
and had resided some time at Konigsfeld, 
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making themselves acquainted with the tenets 
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and arrangements, external and internal, of the 
Moravian Church, until at length, as they still 
remained in the mind to join it, the “lot” was 
cast by the elders, in childlike faith, with fer- 
vent prayer to the Lord that He, the “ Chief 
Elder” of the church, would testify His will 
concerning the matter. The answer sanction- 
ing the admission of the young people, they 
were, on the day appointed, in the presence of 
the assembled congregation, received into the 
respective choirs of brethren and sisters, by 
their several representatives, with the pledge 
of the right hand and the kiss of charity. 
Sometimes the lot is cast more than once, 
at successive intervals, before the result sanc- 
tions the reception of the candidates, in which 
case they are admonished to examine them- 
selves whether they truly and sincerely desire 
to join the church, and, if so, to await 


| patiently the Lord’s good time for their ad- 
| mission. 
The lot is only made use of on special} 


occasions, such as the above, or in the appoint- | 
ment of ministers, and sometimes in the case 
of marriage. It is always accompanied by | 
previous earnest prayer, and the result ac: | 
cepted with childlike trust and saleiiinsion:| 
The marriages thus decided are chiefly those 
of missionaries, who, called suddenly to some 
distant heathen land, still unmarried, and, | 
perhaps, not having yet thought of marrying, | 
require a helpmeet to share with them the| 


of their new office, and therefore | 





labours 
request the elders of the church to propose 
a fit partner for them. 

The elders who, through the superinten- | 
dents of the several choirs, are acquainted | 
with the characters and dispositions of such | 
of their brethren and sisters as are in any | 
way qualified to fill the various offices of the | 
church, choose from the latter a certain num- | 


ber of those who would seem to their human 





| judgment best suited to the future missionary, 


and then they appeal to the Lord for His 
decision in the final choice. 

The sister on whom the lot falls receives 
the proposal through the pastor of the settle- 
ment in which she resides, and she almost 
always accepts it in prayerful trust that such 
is the will of God. Instances are but rare of 
these marriages not proving happy. 

On the wedding day, the pink ribbon, the 
badge of the single sisters’ choir, is removed 
from the quaint little cap of fine white mus- 
lin, which is the only peculiarity of the Mora- 
vian dress, and replaced by a blue one, such 
as the married sisters wear. The widows have 
white, and theyoung girls a beautiful blood-red. 

The brothers are divided into similar 
classes, but wear no distingnishing badge. 





There is also a children’s choir. Each choir 
has its annual festival, celebrated on the anni- 
versary of its foundation, or on some day 
otherwise memorable to it, and on these, as on 
their other festivals, the chief part of the day 
is spent in solemn and touching meetings for 
prayer and praise in the chapel, the celebra- 
tion of the love-feast with a musical service 
in the afternoon, and, at the close of the day, 
the receiving of the Holy Communion. The 
last is, of course, omitted on the children’s 
festival. 

Oh, what a long-looked-forward-to, long-to- 


| be-remembered day is that children’s feast or 


“ Kinderfest ” which occurs on the 17th of 
August. All the pupils of the schools, 
strangers and “ Gemein kinder ” (as the Mora- 
vian children are called), are alike admitted 





to @ participation in its enjoyments. The 
teachers, masters, and mistresses lay them- 
selves out to please and gratify their young 
charges, the services are beautifully adapted 
to the comprehension and for the edification 
of all, and the weather, usually favourable at 
that season, and so especially brilliant in the 
high mountain region in which Konigsfeld lies, 
serves to add zest to the whole. How delight- 
ful to be awakened on the morning of the day 
by the brother's blowing the trumpets beneath 
the windows, or the teachers singing softly at 
the dormitory doors, “ Segne, segne sie aus 
freiem Trieb”’’ (Bless, O bless them), or some 
such suitable hymn. Into what a fairy land | 
are the school rooms converted, with their 
wreaths and flowers, their heather chains and 
oak garlands, their tables spread with cakes 
and fruit, and decked with gay bouquets and 
plants! What fragrance pervades the air as 
the children pass admiringly from room to 
room, along the corridors, or up and down the 
broad staircase, treading upon the strewed 
branches of fir! They are free to roam as 
they like to-day, and happy and joyous they 
feel in their liberty. 

Then there is the breakfast all together in 
the dining-hall; the extra strong coffee, the 
great currant cakes, become, by custom, a 
necessary part of the festive fare. After- 
wards, the careful adorning, I will not say 
unattended with the slightest possible tinge of 
vanity! The adjusting of the newly washed, 
spotless white dresses, the putting on of the 
bow and sash, and, to finish all, the little net 
cap with its pink trimmings ! 

Who would not pardon the involuntary 
smile of delight, the irresistible wandering of 
the eyes when, on entering the chapel for the 
first service, the youthful members of the choir 
find it also carpeted with branches of the fir, 
the windows filled with flowering plants and 
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shrubs, and the minister’s desk -hung, not as 
usual with dark green cloth, but with pure 
white, bound round the top with a pink rib- 
bon, of a deeper shade than the sisters’ colour, 
and decorated with delicate chains of honey- 
scented heather, and wreaths of tue blue- 


green juniper, interspersed with the brightest, 


blossoms of the season. 

It is a pretty sight, and the white dresses 
seem in keeping with the scene; but all out- 
ward show and symbols of festivity are for- 
gotten when, the last tones of the organ’s 
solemn peal having died away, the venerable 
pastor gives out a hymn, and then, in simple, 
heart-stirring tones, addresses the little band 
with words that will surely never be forgotten, 
and that will doubtless in after years be looked 
back upon by many of those present as good 
seed that has taken deep root in their hearts. 

The festivities are not over at the close of 


the first day. The morrow is also kept as a 


holiday, and, if the weather permit, the pupils 
of the schools are taken to spend the after- 
noon at one of the distant farmhouses, which, 
according to the fashion of the thinly popu- 
lated country, serve the doublé purpose of 
inns, and where, in primitive, rustic. style, 
they enjoy. what refreshment they can find. 
Coffee and sugar are carried with them; and 


bread, and excellent milk and butter, they are | 


sure to obtain at a very moderate outlay. 


These having been secured, the sisters, ac-| 


customed tothe manners of the place, make 
their way to the little kitchen, and there with 
their own hands prepare the coffee and set 
the milk to boil, while the hostess stands look- 


ing on with knitting in hand, or arms akimbo, 


chattering all the time. 

These farmhouse inns are queer places! 
Picture to yourself a permanent hencoop, 
built in the wall. of the guest-room—cowshed, 
stable, and pigsty under the same roof that 
shelters you for the time being, and only 


separated from the apartment you occupy by a| 


narrow passage and a low lath partition— 
above you, perhaps, the hayloft! 


ternal arrangements of these forest dwellings, | 


Still, what- | 
ever. may be the somewhat extraordinary in- | 


| When the coffee has been duly partaken of, 


games of play in the fields or meadows ad- | 
| joining the farm follow, in which old and young | 


take part; and when evening sets in all return, 


a little tired and very happy, singing as they | 


go, to KOnigsfeld. 


}occurrence throughout the summer on half- 
holidays, and the kind inspector sometimes 
adds to the enjoyment of them by his presence. 
| Occasionally, instead of going to a farm- 
house, an excursion is made to some beautiful 
or romantic spot in the neighbourhood—a 
waterfall, some lonely forest dell, carpeted 


with flowers and yverdure, or wild mountain | 


gorge, where the torrent dashes foaming and 
roaring between shelving rocks and deep pre- 
cipices, whose rugged sides are clothed in 
patches with the wild raspberry and black- 
berry, the hazel-bush and crimson wood-straw- 
berry, all growing, apparently, from the granite 
mass itself, so scanty is the soil in which they 
have taken root. 
Here, having walked some five or six miles, 
‘the young folks are glad to sit down and rest, 
and refresh themselves with the little milk roll 
brought by each one in her pocket, and perhaps 
a sip of the light and cooling. wine provided 
by the good inspector. 
They look around and find they are shut in 
_ by the black and lofty mountains of Wiirtem- 
burg. Before them is a steep, thickly wooded 
ascent, its sides furrowed with wood tracks, 
down which the tall fir-stems are sped into the 
torrent below, to be borne by it into the 
Kinzig, and so into the Rhine. Behind isa 
rugged precipice, towering tothe skies. They 
| sit in intense enjoyment of the scene, chatting 
and singing, or they wander along the torrent’s 
brink with the inspector, examining the fossils 
| there to be found in numbers, and listening to 
his description of the nature of the soil of the 
Black Forest, its qualities and properties, its 
granite bottom and red sandstone surface, till 
;at length the sinking sun warns them that 
they must bend their steps homewards, and, 
returning bya different route from that by which 


they came, they reach Konigsfeld perhaps be- | 


Such little treats as these are of frequent 











they are certainly externally picturesque in | ‘tween eight and nine o'clock, after a delicious 
the extreme. There is the thatched, deep- | | neonlight, walk through the forest depths. 

eaved roof, to protect the walls from the effects | 
of the winter shows, the wooden gallery run- | | pleasant trips, the sisters arrange similar ex- 
ning round three sides of the house, with its | cursions amongst themselves, and take part 
luxuriant row of pinks, in the season, strag-| in them with equal zest. Simple and unassum- 
gling in wild profusion above, below, and be- | ing in manner and habits, not holding them- 
tween the roughly carved palisades. Beneath, | selves aloof from society, but free from the 
neatly ranged against the walls, is the stack | affectation of the world, neither taking part in 
of newly chopped wood, on which hang coarse nor yearning for its frivolous amusements and 
knitted stockings, white or may be bright gaieties, their hearts are open to the full en- 
scarlet and blue, to dry or bleach. joyment of nature and its beauties. Their 


It is not the children alone who make these | 
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frugal earnings will not allow of expense, but 
such pleasures as these do not cost much, 
and if they work a little the harder five days 
and a half out of the six, they can fairly afford 
now and then to spare an afternoon for such 
innocent indulgence. 

Most of the unmarried sisters, with the ex- 
ception of those to whom home duties afford 
sufficient employment, or who are in service, 
reside in the “ sisters’ house,” where they earn 
their living by various occupations according | 
to their several talents or abilities. Some are} 
teachers in the school, others fill the position 
of servants, some are dressmakers or milliners, 
and they are very skilful menders. Some are 
employed in doing all sorts of fancy and 
fine work, which is afterwards sold to visitors 
who come to take part in the festivals, or 
others. Some assist in the laundry, some in 
the bakehouse, some in the kitchen, where 
cooking is daily done for nearly three hundred 
persons, namely, for the boys’ and girls’ schools, 
the sisters, and several families in the place. | 
Then there are the cows and pigs, and the 
poultry-yard, the garden, the potato and corn | 
fields and hay meadows, belonging to the} 
sisters’ house, to be attended ‘to, and all the 
work is done by the sisters themselves, assisted 
by a couple of Black Forest girls. The only 
man they employ is old Brother Flach, who 
chops their wood for them, 

In Germany this is not so astonishing as it 
may appear to us, for there the women are 
accustomed to reap the corn, to mow the hay, 
and do a variety of outdoor labour that we 
should consider only fit for men. 

Whatever the difference in their employ- | 
ments, however mean the work ‘of some and 
elevated the occupation of others, all are sisters, 
and regard each other as such, and in all may 
be found more or less of refinement, that true | 
refinement, namely, that proceeds from the} 
heart. 

The brothers ‘are likewise variously ém- | 
ployed—in teaching, watch and clock making, 
bookbinding, dyeing, attending to the shop, 
the “store” of the place, or in outdoor work. 

When the warm summer weather is gone, 
and the cold winter sets in, with its sharp 
frosts and deep snows, the dark short days 
are enlivened by diversions which, if of a some- 
what different nature from thoseenjoyed in sum- 
mer, are equally delightful, equally simple. 
There are the little concerts got up by the 
brothers and sisters forming the church choir, 
at which oratorios are performed, or other 
sacred music practised by them during the 
long evenings. Sometimes the pupils of the 
boys’ school and their masters give a musical 
entertainment, a miscellaneous concert that 
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does wonderful credit to the performers, while 
it cannot fail to give pleasure to the audience. 

There are the sledge drives, not very fre- 
quent, certainly, but all the more enjoyed on 
that account, when the sisters, four or five 
together, hire a sleigh, and start after their 
early, half-past eleven o'clock dinner, for 


| Donaueschingen or Villingen, the bustling 


little post-town, to see, may be, some travelling 
menagerie, or do their Christmasshoppingpur- 
chase, that is, little articles of luxury not to be 
obtained at the one shop of K6nigsfeld. 

How delightful to make one of such a party 
on @ cold, bright December day! The sleigh 
bells tinkle merrily as the low capacious vehicle 
glides swiftly over the hard; crisp ground; far 
and near there is nothing to’ be seen but fields 
of dazzling, shining snow, the icicled hedges 
glitter in the sunlight, and the forest looks 
like some enchanted maze, every branch and 
twig fantastically festooned, as it were, with 
crystallized lace, and ever and anon’a brilliant 
shower, as of diamonds, descends suddenly to 
the ground, as the trees, slightly stirred by the 
breeze, let fall some of their snowy Burden. 

The children are provided with small hand 
sledges, roughly made of wood, which are a 
source of great amusement to them throughout 
the winter, when, after a good sharp frost, they 
carry them to the top of some tolerably smooth 


‘and gentle declivity, and seating themselves 
upon them, give the impulse with their feet, 


and glide rapidly down, making the air ring 


| with their laughter and cries of delight. 


Then there are the Christmas festivities, 


| which commence with the first Sunday in 


Advent, from which time till the holy eve 
itself no evening passes that the “ Christkind” 
(Christchild) does not enter one of the rooms 
of the sisters’ house, or some one of the family 
dwellings of the little settlement, dispensing 
its blessings and favours in the shape of glit- 
tering Christmas-trees, or Christmas gifts pre- 
sented anonymously, on’ waiters decked out 
with coloured waxen tapers, and ornamented 
with many an ingenious device. 

There is the New Year’s Eve with the 
solemn midnight service, and the prévious tea- 
drinking; the pupils and their teachers alto- 
gether; the sisters in companies in their 
several rooms, and the young girls with their 
superintendents in their own apartment. 

The unusual lateness of the hour, the 
approaching service, and the occasion of it, 
namely, the close of the’ present year, which, 
with all its incidents, its sins, ‘and its follies, 
may never be recalled; and the dawn of a'new 
one, a fature that we cannot penetrate,—all 
induce to grave and ’serious reflection; many 
@ ‘silent'prayer is offered, many a secret reso- 


ese | 


















































































| is read aloud by the minister. How such an | ful, bursts forth “The Lord is risen !’’—* Der 
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lution formed ; gentle words of admonition are| chapel, and, having sung a hymn, forms in 
tenderly proffered and thoughtfully listened) procession to follow the coffin to the grave. 
to. The new text-book is opened, and each|The trumpets are blown at intervals on the 
draws a text for the other; a word from the | way to the “Gottesacker” (the field of the 
Holy Scriptures, that shall be, as it were, a| Lord), a peaceful little spot enclosed by hedges 
motto, a little light on the path, during the | and trees, in the midst of a plantation. 
coming year. Here is no distinction of high and low, every 
The birthdays of the inspector and inspec- | grave is alike, marked with a plain flat stone, 
tress occur at this season, and the preparation | the only adornment of the turf in which it is 
and presentation of birthday offerings and the | embanked; and in summer the flowers,—the 
birthday treats, at which the children act evergreen periwinkle, the pure white lily, the 
charades, or perhaps a scene from Moliére, as | blood-red rose, or other such simply emblem- 
I have seen very cleverly done, with the assist-| atic blossoms that surround it. Here the 
ance of a lively French girl, are not reckoned | burial service is sung and said, the coffin is 
amongst the least of its pleasures. ‘gently lowered into the newly dug grave, 
The winter is not without its trials too. | another hymn given out, and all return quietly 
Its length and severity are especially trying home. 
to the old and infirm, and it not unfrequently; When the Easter morn dawns calm and 
happens that a shade of sadness—lI will not | bright, the brethren and sisters repair in com- 














say gloom, for where faith and hope are bright | pany to this hallowed spot to pray and sing 
and clear that cannot come—is cast over the | among the graves, in joyful commemoration of 
festivities of the season by the departure, or|the resurrection of Him who is become the 
rather, as they themselves expressively term | firstfruits of them that sleep. | 
it, the going home—‘ Heimgang”—of some; When this Sabbath of Sabbaths is about to 
time-honoured member of the community. | dawn, while it is yet dark—only here and there 
Early in the morning, in the stillness of the in the heavens a brightly twinkling star, which 
evening, or perhaps during the busy hours of | emits a faint ray of light as it peeps in through 
the day, a low, solemn strain of music from | the unshuttered panes of the sister’s house, a 
the church tower suddenly strikes upon the | small party of sisters and young girls might 
ear, and one looks at another and says, “ Our | be seen with lanterns and tapers in their hands, 
brother is gone home !” | softly treading the broad staircase. Passing 
A few days later, the whole community |along the dim corridor, they stop at a door at 
assembles in the chapel, and the life of the/| the further end; theysilently fall into a half-cir- 
departed, in most instances an autobiography, | cle, and in a single voice, melodious and power- 


autobiography will sometimes abound in edifi-| Herr ist auferstanden!’’ Then other voices, 
cation and instruction! What an example it|in sweet unison, respond, “Yea, verily He is 
will hold forth of Christian discipline and for- | risen!” and then all join in the Easter hymn, 
titude! Perhaps the writer has seen many |“ Hail to the rising from the tomb!” 
chances and changes of this troubled life, he| Retracing their steps, they stop at several 
may have been for years a missionary in the | other doors, and repeat the salutation and 
ice-bound regions of Greenland and Labrador, | the hymn. Before they have completed their 
or on the unhealthy, fever-breeding coast of | round, and concluded the last verse, the house 
Dutch Guiana, or amongst the wild aborigines | is astir. A hasty toilet is being performed, 
of the scorching plains of Caffraria. He may {and at half-past four all will assemble in the 
have laboured hard to convert some souls to | chapel for the Easter litany, after which they 
God and have met with but little or varying| wend their way in quiet procession, full of 
success, till at length—just when he was|holy, solemn thoughts, to the Gottesacker in 
making steady, encouraging progress in his|the plantation; and there, as they recall the | 
work of love—his health has broken down, and} names of those gone home before them, and | 
he has been recalled to Europe; perhaps, after | count the green mounds raised since last the | 
a time, to devote what remaining energies he | hallowed Easter morn found them thus assem- | 
has to the service of one of the communities|bled, they are forcibly reminded that, ere || 
in his native land; or, if his strength be too | another dawns, they too may have passed away. | 
far gone for that, to rest and take repose in| No sigh escapes their lips at the reflection. | 
whichever quiet settlement he may choose, till| They utter it gravely, but not sadly, for 
the Lord shall call him home to Himself. their hearts are full of joyful, childlike faith in 
After the reading of the biography a short | the blood of Him who died for them, and rose 
and suitable musical service follows, and then | again, as on this day, an earnest of their resur- 
the whole community assembles in front of the | rection ! 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ST. P. LAWRENCE, K.C.S.L, C.B. 


PART THIRD. 
BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Henry LawkENcE was succeeded temporarily | and almost unparalleled achievements of the 
by his brother John, and then unhappily by |late Sir Herbert Edwardes, then a lieutenant 
Sir Frederick Currie, a member of the Supreme | and assistant commissioner, in charge of the 
Council, and a man of undoubted talent and/ wild district of Bunnoo, nearly succeeded in 
political experience, but not gifted with that | limiting the movement to Mooltan. But the 
strength of character and genius for govern-| hero of Kineyree and Suddosain was unsup- 
ment possessed in so eminent a degree by his | ported, and the upas tree of rebellion grew 
great predecessor. Notwithstanding lLord|and overshadowed the land; whereas, had his 
Hardinge’s conviction that not another shot| exertions been seconded at the outset by a 
would be fired during the next seven years (the | strong division of British troops, then would 
term of officeof governor-generals), his successor |the sanguinary disasters of Ramnuggur and 
had not been four months seated on the vice-|Chillianwalla never have occurred, or the 
regal throne when he found himself involved | crowning mercy of Guzerat been necessary to 
in a war not less formidable than that which | restore our prestige, and complete the annihi- 
had lately taxed all the energies of the empire | lation of the Khalsa chivalry and the overthrow 
to bring to a successful conclusion. The im-|of Sikh independence. Early in the memor- 
mediate cause of the second Sikh campaign | able year 1848, George Lawrence’s Assistant, 
may be stated in a few words. During Mr./ Lieutenant Lumsden, had just completed the 
John Lawrence’s term of office as Resident at| revenue survey of the Eusofzye country, and 
Lahore, Moolraj, who had been called upon by | was busily engaged with that of the Kuttack dis- 
the Durbar to pay a large sum of money as a/tricts near the provincial capital, when he was 
“nuzzur,”’ or succession fine on attaining the ordered to Lahore, from whence he wrote to 
government of Mooltan on the assassination of; George Lawrence, “ Here I am, doing spotted 
his father, paid what was asked, and then re- | dog, while you have all the work at Peshawur.” 
quested permission to resign the government. | He was shortly after, to his great joy, sent on 
This offer he renewed to Sir Frederick Currie, | active service to Mooltan. In January the Shere 
who despatched Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant | Singh regiment of ‘dragoons, with a corps of 
Anderson with an escort of 350 troops as an | infantry, reached Peshawur, to take the place 
embassy to make the transfer to Khan Singh. | of corps of similar arms sent to Bunnoo. Per- 
In carrying out this duty, the two unfortunate | fect quiet reigned in the Peshawur district 
British officers were, on the 20th April, mur- | until early in May, when some riots occurred in 
dered under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. | the course of the collection of the revenue, and 
The morning after the assassination, Moolraj | several murders were committed. It was found 
transferred his family and treasure to the | necessary to resort to force to coerce these riot- 
citadel of Moultan, and, having placed himself! ers, and Lieutenant Nicholson having attacked 
at the head of the imsurrectionary movement, | and reduced their places of rendezvous, brought 
issued a proclamation, summoning all the in- | them prisoners to Peshawur, where he remained 
habitants of the province, of every creed, to|as George Lawrence’s assistant, in the room 
rise and wage a religious war with the Fe-|of Lumsden. This success of Nicholson’s 
ringhees. There can be little doubt that had; was said to have greatly annoyed Sultan 
Henry Lawrence and Lord Hardinge been at | Mahomed Khan, who had shortly before ‘been 
the head of affairs(the Sikh Sirdars told George | ordered on this service, but seemed reluctant to 
Lawrence so when their prisoner), this insur- | perform it. As this Afghan Sirdar plays a some- 
rection would never have attained the propor- | what important part in the events I am about 
tions ofa war, for at the outset it was certainly | to record, it is necessary to state here that he 
not of so formidable a character as that nipped was a brother of the Ameer of Cabul, Dost 
in the bud so successfully by the former | Mahomed Khan, and was Governor of Peshawur 
soldier-diplomatist in 1846, when, in the depth | when it belonged to the Dooranee Empire. He 
of winter, he marched up with Sikh troops to | had been seized by the Sikh Government, and 
the wild regions of Cashmere, and subdued | was under peculiar obligations to George and 
Maum-ood-deen. As it was, the noble efforts | Henry Lawrence, the latter of whom found hima 
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prisoner at Lahore, and, at George’s suggestion, 
not only restored him to liberty, but reinstated 
him in his “ Jagheers,” or estates, for which he 
was required to do feudal suit aud service to the 
paramount authority. At this time(May) Major 
Lawrence was directed to raise‘a regiment of 
Afghans, as the fidelity of the Sikhs, who had 
just heard of the murder of our officers at Moul- 
tan,and of the conspiracy recently formed at La- 
hore by the Maharanee, began to be looked upon 
with suspicion. The Sikh chiefs, who at first 
took umbrage at this, were restored to good hu- 
mour by judicious management, and on having 
part of the drilling of the new levies entrusted 
to them. The force, at this time under the 
command of Major Lawrence, consisted of five 
troops of horse artillery, one bullock battery, 
three regiments of Sikhs, and three of Maho- 
medan infantry, two regiments of irregular 
infantry, two of-dragoons, and. about 1,000 
Goorchuras cavalry retainers of the chiefs—in 
all some 10,000 men, with 36 guns, a responsible 
command, in addition to the entire direction of 
civil and political affairs. George Lawrence, 





the amount of revenue due from them, instead 
of waiting, as was their wont, to have it extorted 
at the sword’s point. 

The Huzara country, which adjoins Pesha- 
wur, was the first in which the evil spirit of 
rebellion manifested itself. This district, which 
lay on the left bank of the Indus, had been en- 
trusted to the governance of Chutter Singh, the 
father of Shere Singh, who had recently joined 
Moolraj; while Captain James Abbott, of the 
Bengal Artillery (a first-rate officer, distin- 
guished for his intrepid journey from. Herat 
by Khiva and Moscow to St. Petersburg, in 
1840), was the officer in political charge. About 
the end of July, Colonel Canora, an ex-trumpeter 
of Bengal Artillery, commanding a body of artil- 
lery, wrote to Captain Abbott, apprising him of 
theunsatisfactory state of feeling then beginning 
to make its appearance, and requesting that pro- 
vision might be made to meet any emergency. 
The bearer of the letter, suspicious of its con- 
tents, placed it in the hands of Chutter Singh, 
instead of conveying it to James Abbott, who at 
this time was at Jeereekut. On this the Sikh 





like-his brother politicals, was impressed with | commandant of artillery was directed by Chut- | 
the necessity of curbing the Sikh predilection | ter Singh to order Colonel Canora to bring his 
for violence, and felt that our great difficulty in| guns to a place appointed by him, but that 
governing the country lay in the fact that the| brave officer, faithful to his trust, declined 


Khalsa troops were smarting from the recol- 
lection of their recent defeats, and could not 
forget the time when they ruled supreme over 
the Durbar and people. Major Lawrence, in 
particular, in his reports to Government, stated 
that he saw no reason to anticipate the spread 
of disaffection if prompt measures were at once 
adopted, but that he could not be answerable 
for the consequences of delay. When Moolraj 
found that he was irrevocably committed to 
hostilities, and that the procrastination of the 
British authorities afforded him an excellent 
opportunity for stirring up the Sikhs through- 
out the entire country, he sent’ a messenger to 
Oabul to induce Dost Mahomed to make a 
descent on Peshawur, which he was promised 
as a reward for his compliance. The Dost, 
however, at this time declined entering on any 
terms with the insurgents, and Moolraj’s envoy 
took his way down the passes, and proceeded 
on his: mission around Peshawur, Here his 
attempts to excite the troops and people to 
disaffection were detected early in July, and 
he himself was seized; unfortunately for the 
farther indulgence of his plotting propensities, 
he had fallen into the hands of a man who had 
small dread of that bugbear, responsibility, and 
the unlucky emissary was hanged on a gallows 
ashigh as Haman’s. Although Sultan Mahomed 
Khan was suspected by the major to be ill- 
disposed, so orderly were the people, that 


the chiefs were sending in of their own accord | 





compliance until the order should be confirmed 
by Captain Abbott. Thereupon the Sikh 
Governor sent a strong body of troops to en- 
force obedience, and it was while endeavouring 
to induce his men to fire on, and drive them 
off that he was cut down or shot by his men. 
Major Lawrence was at once apprised of what 
had occurred, and was further informed that 


the object the rebels would in all likelihood | 


first seek to attain would be the possession of 


Attock, the strong fortress on the banks of the | 


Indus, commanding the forts and roads to 
Peshawur. 
Lawrence learned that Chutter Singh, with 
all the troops he could collect, was within six 
miles of Attock, and Lieutenant Nicholson, 
who was in command of the fort, despatched 


On the 31st August, George ° 


an urgent message, begging that reinforce- | 


ments might be sent to him without delay, as it 


was probable that in the course of a day or | 


two the place would be invested. With a 


promptitude which it had been well if it had — 


been found at head-quarters, Major Lawrence 


on the following day despatched Lieutenant | 


Herbert with reinforcements, thus leaving 
only Lieutenant Bowie with him at Peshawur. 
The garrison now consisted of 1,000 Afghans, 


whose courage and fidelity it was believed | 


might be entirely relied on, with eight guns 


‘and a three months’ supply of provisions; 
while George Lawrence, though depriving him- , 


self of their services, sent carefully selected | 
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manders with these Afghans, men whom. he| bazaars that the Sikhs had come to terms with 
knew hecould rely on,as Mahomed Qosman Khan | the Afghan Sirdars; that im the event of Dost 
Dooranee, ex-minister of the unfortunate Shah- | Mahomed assisting the insurgents, the pro- 
Soojah-ool-Moolk, Futty Khan Khyberee, so | vinces beyond the Indus seized by Runjeet 
warmly eulogized by Sir Charles Napier and.| Singh would be restored to the Ameer, and 


others. Hehad in the first instance despatched | 
John Nicholson, who rose, instantly he was told 
he was wanted, from a bed of sickness, and rode 
to Attock, fifty miles, without a halt. These men 
were something like heroes!, How gallantly | 
Attock was defended, against enormous odds, 
by Lieutenant Herbert, upon Nicholson taking 
the field, is a matter of history. Chutter Singh, 
haying raised the standard of rebellion, and, as 
he said, “‘ devoted his head to God and his arms 
to the Khalsa,’ opened negotiations with 
Ameer Dost Mahomed, to whom he renewed the 
offer of the province of Peshawur on the condi- 
tion.of his joining in the crusade against the 
English, As Marshman says, “it was a strong 
indication of the hopes which our procrastina- 
tion had excited, that he who had beheld with 
his own eyes the magnitude of our resources, 
and witnessed the extinction of Runjeet Singh’s 
power, should bury in oblivion his animosity 
to the Sikhs, and join an incipient revolt 
directed against our supremacy.” 

In the meantime, Chutter. Singh never 
ceased to press the Sikh troops at Peshawur | 
to join his standard, but so great was the 
influence George Lawrence had gained ov er | 
this fierce soldiery by a happy. mixture of tact | 
and courage, that all his solicitations were un- 
successful, It,is not often we see such an 
illustration of the influence that one man may | 
exert. over his fellows by sheer strength of | 
character. On the, 4th September, Major | 








that Sultan Mahomed Khan would once more 
be made Governor of Peshawur. Well aware 
that in a crisis so delicate small reliance could 
be placed on those around him, and deeply 


impressed with the extreme inexpediency of. | 


permitting the malcontents to commit them- 
selves by open acts of insubordination against 
the Government, Major Lawrence applied in 
August to the Resident at Lahore for a strong 
brigade to be sent to quell the insurrection in 
the Huzara country; which might then have 
been crushed inthe bud. Sir Frederick Currie 
accordingly, in the early part of September, 
ordered a force of 5,000 men, under Brigadier 
Wheeler, to hold themselves in readiness ; and 
on the 22nd, in consequence of George Law- 
rence’s repeated solicitations, and the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs, the troops were directed 
to move without a moment’s delay. But un- 
fortunately Lord Gough was again referred to, 
and as the Commander-in-Chief’s mind was 
bent on the scheme of a campaign in the cold 


| weather—as Sir Henry Lawrence humorously 


described this procrastination,—“aresolution to 
have a grand ‘shikar ’ (hunt) in the cold season 
under his own lead”’—any arrangement that 
|would defeat this intention. was discounte- 
nanced, and Wheeler’s force, when on the 
point of setting out, was ordered to stand 
fast. Thus it was that the political officers 
at all out-stations were left to stem the tide of 
rebellion alone and unaided;: but though the 


Lawrence was informed that the residency was | interests of the country suffered by this supine 
to be attacked during.the course of the night. policy, and though thousands of valuable lives 
by the Sikh regiments at that station. Hav-| and many lacs of rupees were»expended before 
ing set spies in the,camp, he considered it | peace was finally restored within our. borders, 
prudent, from what was observed by them, to| yet the honour of England certainly did not 
secure all the artillery; over one party com- | lose one particle of its prestige in the keeping 
panies of trustworthy infantry were placed, |of these British officers. It is perhaps a fact 
while the Mahomedan commander of the other almost unexampled in history that in this 
gave his men to understand that on thefirst sign | trying time, while murder and rapine were 
of misconduct displayed by them he would open | rampant throughout the country, while rebel- 
on their ranks with, grape, and the assurance | lion spread like wildfire, and province after 
proved sufficient to keep them staunch, At province fell away from our rule, while even the 
this time, as already stated, suspicion. rested startling and portentous exhibition was afforded 
strongly on Sultan Mahomed Khan, which | of the, Mahomedan Afghan, and the Khalsa 
was increased by his making arrangements on | Sikh banded together for the common object 
the 6th for the despatch of 300 females of his|of exterminating the abhorred and dreaded 
household to Kohat. Major Lawrence, seeing | Feringhee, not one British officer of the band 
how matters were tending, also. considered|of politicals but bore himself as if his sole 
this opportunity a favourable one for the| purpose was to: sustain the high name of his 
removal of his family to Lahore; but he|country.. And in this hour of disaster and 
changed his mind on this point, and for the| panic they did more, they raised it to a still 
next fortnight everything, remained in a state | loftier pinnacle of glory. 

of tranquillity.. It was now,bruited about inthe| Search all history, ancient and: modern, 
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and you will not find a brighter galaxy of 
military administrators than the “ boy-politi- 
cals,” as they were sneeringly called by the 
old veterans who mismanaged matters. Let 
us as a nation glory in the names of Herbert 
Edwardes, the Lawrences, John Nicholson, 
James Abbott, Herbert, Lumsden, and a host 
of others, and express a hope that the race 
may never die out, but that the Queen and her 
successors will be as well served as was “Old 
John Company.” 

On the evening of the 21st September the 
news of the raising of the siege of Mooltan | 
reached the Residency at Peshawur, and it was 
expected, as a matter of course, that this would 
be the signal for the immediate defection of| 
the troops. For two days they remained in 
ignorance of what had occurred. On the 22nd, 
Mrs. Lawrence and her two children (one just 
born) started for Lahore, with an escort of 
500 Afghans, under Sultan Mahomed’s son. 
They performed the first part of their journey, 
vid Kohat, to the capital auspiciously, but 
beyond this stage the country seemed so dan- 
gerous that they were persuaded to turn off 
and return to Sultan Mahomed Khan’s family at 
Kohat. During this trying time, so admirable 
werethe arrangements of George Lawrence, 
and so perfect was the hold he had obtained 
over those around him, that though now com- 
pletely cut off from the capital, with treason 
and rebellion on every side, and no hope 
of assistance presenting itself from any quarter 
whatever, everything remained tranquil around 
him for weeks after the receipt of tidings of 
the defection of Shere Singh from the British 
army before. Mooltan, and the consequent 
raising of the siege by General Whish. On 
the 28th September, two regiments of Sikh 
cavalry and one of infantry were inspected by 
George Lawrence. Though warned before- 
hand that advantage would be taken of the 
occasion for effecting his assassination, he rode 
about among the troops, and set them to rights 
when they blundered in their exercise, just as 
he would have done had he beer at the head 
of his own regiment within the British domi- 
nions. Energy and fearlessness marked all 
his proceedings. ‘T'wo native officers were put 
in confinement for having gone to pay their 
respects to an insurgent chief on returning 
from leave; and an emissary from Mooltan 
detected tampering with the men was hanged 
at once. Ever since the 4th September, when 
disaffection was suspected, he had kept posses- 
sion of the Sikh guns, which remained in the 
custody of a Mahomedan Regiment. The 
perfect self-reliance in his resources that was 
manifested by Major Lawrence, and his deter- 
mination neither to truckle nor temporize hac 








its desired effect. All promotions were made 
and rewards conferred through his hands, and 
his absolute power to honour the deserving or 
disgrace the unworthy was felt by every one. 
Colonel Bhoop Singh and five other Sikh 
officers of rank were said at this time to have 
offered to quit the insurgent camp and join him. 
The proposal was closed with at once, our policy 
being to break up the confederacy by any 
means, and to show the confederates how little 


| they could trust each other, and how much 


more they had to gain by adhering to our 
cause than by seeking to oppose us. The 
success of Chutter Singh was the first severe 
trial the fidelity of the garrison at Peshawur 
had encountered. The next was the defection 
of the troops at Bunnoo, who, on the 20th Sep- 
tember, rose in open mutiny, and, after attack- 
ing the fort of Dhulleep Ghur and murdering 
the governor and commandant, proceeded to 
join the insurgents. The third, the defection of 
Shere Singh, with his troops, and the raising of 
the siege of Moultan. A crisis had now arrived. 
It had been already intimated to Lawrence 
by the Peshawur troops themselves, that, as 
they could not much longer keep aloof from 
the general insurrection, they were willing to 
escort him to Lahore, but, having determined 
to remain at his post till the last, he declined 
the offer. At length the advance of Shere 
Singh on the Salt Range, and the threatened 
junction of the three great bodies of insurgents 
now in the field proved too much for their 
fidelity, and on the morning of Monday, the 
23rd October, the whole of the Sikh portion of 
the force broke out into open mutiny, and on 
the following night, about nine o’clock, the 
Mahomedan regiment of Colonel Meer Junghee, 
the one on which Major Lawrence most de- 
pended for support, marched down to the 
Residency and fired on it, while the artillery 
following opened on the building with round 
shot, shrapnell, and grape. As the report of the 
cannonade would have quickly brought down 
the Sikh mutineers encamped on the eastern 
side of the town, Major Lawrence considered 
that the time bad now come for vacating his 
position, as no good end could be gained by 
remaining. About an hour after the com- 
mencement of the attack, he, with his Assist- 
ant Lieutenant Bowie and Mr. Thompson (the 
apothecary) and his wife, moved out to the 
south gate, under an escort of fifty Afghan 
horse, and made in the direction of Kohat, 
Lawrence having first vainly endeavoured 
to induce them to charge the guns, which 
most fortunately they would not. All the 
Punjaubee companies of infantry inside the 
Residency compound were turning against 
the British officers, and it was with consider- 
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able difficulty they managed to get clear; five | 
minutes more, and they must have fallen into | 
the hands of the enemy. No sooner had they | 
quitted the building than the soldiers rushed | 
in and sacked it. On the morning of the} 


attack, Sultan Mahomed had given the most | 


solemn assurances of protection to the major 
and his party, and offered to lead them in 
safety to his own town of Kohat. Trusting to | 
his honour they accompanied him, and the | 
whole of the party reached his fort in safety 
about ten a.m. on the 25th. Soon after their | 
arrival there he sold them to Chutter Singh, 
who paid no less than £20,000 for our hero— | 
an unequivocal, but scarcely gratifying proof 
of his worth. 
are more highly inculcated tran hospitality, 


and the Koran enjoins upon all true believers | 


the sanctity of its requirements. 'To Mahomed 
Khan in an eminent degree the providing for 
the safety of a Lawrence should have been 
a sacred duty, yet with more than the 
treachery of an Afghan, even than an Akhber 


Khan, he delivered up to his enemies the per- | 


son of a man who had enjoyed the shelter of his 


roof, and who was the brother of the benefactor | 


who had raised him from a dungeon, and heaped 
honours and rewards on bis head. From 
Kohat, Lawrence, with his wife and staff, was 
conducted back to Peshawur, where he re- 
mained a prisoner. After his capture and the 
mutiny of the troops his two assistants did right 
noble service. Nicholson was almost ubiqui- 
tous, for he first moved to the south, and took 
possession of the strong town of Ramnuggur, 
on the Chenaub; then on Sheer Singh moving 
up from Moultan, and Chntter Singh hastening 
to descend from the upper country, he pro- 
ceeded to Lahore, returning shortly after to 
Ramnugg zur, where he was of such notable 
service to the Commander-in-Chief. Herbert 
defended Attock until the 6th November, 
when he was compelled to abandon his post 
to the Afghans, and quitted it at midnight on 
a raft, but was seized as he passed down the 
river, and sent to join his chief in captivity at 
Peshawur. In the Huzara country, Abbott, 
though cut off from all assistance, still con- 


tinued to maintain himself, and defended the | 
down | 


fortress of Nara against fearful odds 
to the close of the campaign, thus being the 
only one of all our outpost officers who kept his 
ground to the last. Meanwhile Dost Mahomed 
and his son, Akram Khan, at the head of a 
large body of Afghans, descended the Khy- 
ber pass, and reoccupied Peshawur. 
Lawrence was at this time transferred from 
the camp of Chutter Singh to that of his son, | 
Shere Singh, where he met with the utmost 


respect and attention; but his position was | 


Among all Orientals, few virtues | 


a trying and a painful one to a man burning 
to take an active part in the momentous events 
on the eve of fulfilment; while he was also 
anxious about the safety of his wife and child- 
'ren, who were removed from him, and con- 
fined in the fort of Sukkoo. Twice the Sikh 
|sirdars trusted him on parole to the British 
camp, and once to Lahore, where he remained 
| with his brother some days, until after the signal 
victory of Guzerat put an end to the campaign. 
Shortly before his visit to Lahore, Sir 
George relates how he was taken up by the 
| Sikh sirdars to the roof of a house near 
the town of Guzerat, where Shere Sinj, 


showing him with pride the splendid army of 


50,000 warriors encamped around and the 
|park of artillery, asked him, with exultation, 
what he thought of them, and how the English 
could stand the onset of such soldiers ? 

The major replied by a question as to the 
nationality of the gaily dressed horsemen who 
|were careering about the plain, showing off 
their proficiency in military evolutions. 

“Oh, those are the Afghans, who thrashed 
you so soundly at Cabul.” 

“Indeed!” said George Lawrence. “No 
Afghans thrashed us at Cabul. Cold and 
hunger it was. Those gentry will be your 
destruction; I know them well. They will 
fly first, and then your men, who would other- 
wise fight, will follow suit;” and heturned away. 

Shere Sinj admitted to him that the pre- 


diction was verified, and the Afghans not 
only fled from the field, but never drew 


rein until they had placed the Khyber pass 
between themselves and their pursuers. In 
the course of conversation, the Sikh leaders 
repeatedly expressed to George Lawrence their 
surprise that the British general should per- 
sist in neglecting the use of his artillery, 
which the Sikhs considered formidable, and in 
thrusting his infantry, of which they made 
comparatively little account, up to the muzzles 
of their guns. 
on parole at Lahore, he communicated the re- 


When he visited his brother | 


mark to him. It was immediately transmitted | 


to Lord Dalhousie, then encamped on the banks 
of the Sutlej, who is believed to have urged it on 
the attention of the Commander-in-Chief, with 
what favourable results can be told in a few 
words. At half-past seven on the morning of 
the 22nd February the battle of Guzerat was 
commenced by our magnificent park of artil- 
lery, numbering eighty-four guns, opening on 


|the Sikh lines, and so terrific and overwhelm- 


Major | 
| upon 


| 


ing was the torrent of shot and shell rained 
the devoted soldiers of the Khalsa, 
| that by nine o’clock their batteries were dis- 
mounted, and the plain strewed with the 
gunners who had so nobly worked them. 
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The whole British line’ then :advanced, and 
soon the question of Sikh supremacy was set 
at rest for ever; and the army raised with 
such pride, and tended‘ with such solicitude, 


-by Runjeet Singh, ceased to exist as a disci- 


plined force. Major Lawrence rejoined the 
host so recently filled with pride and confi- 
dence, but now shattered and flying before the 


| ‘column of Sir Walter Gilbert: The Sikhs were 


astonished beyond measure’ when George 
Lawrence made his appearance in their midst, 
on the banks of the Jhelum, and surrendered 
himself a prisoner into: their hands. He re- 
counts in his journal how they escorted him 
with loud hurrahs ‘to the presence of their 
chiefs, shouting, “Wah! wah! Yeh, Baha- 
dooree, hye! Well done, well done! This is 
true pluck!” Few nobler incidents are re- 
corded in Indian history than this episode. 
He was requested by Shere Singh to negotiate 


| the best terms he could with the British 
| generals, and passed: twice between the two 
| camps; 


but Sir Walter Gilbert never relaxed 
the ardour of his pursuit, but followed up the 
fleeing foe with the energy of a man reputed 
to be the boldest rider in India. On the 6th 
March the Sikh chiefs restored their prisoners, 
including Mrs. Lawrence and children, Lieu- 
tenants Herbert, Bowie, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, and two days after entered into 
terms with General Gilbert. On the 12th, 
chiefly through the mstrumentality of George 
Lawrence, who escorted them, Shere Singh and 
Chutter Singh delivered up their swords to 


| their conqueror, at the celebrated monument 


of Manikylah, once considered a trophy of 
Alexander the Great, and the same day 16,000 
soldiers of the Khalsa lay down their arms at 
his feet. Forty-one pieces of artillery were 


| also surrendered, which, with those captured at 


Mooltan and Guzerat, raised the number to160; 
so that, including those remaining at Lahore, 


| and 300 taken in the first campaign, the whole 


Sikh park numbered 600 pieces of ordnance. 

George Lawrence states that while a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Sikhs, he, with his 
wife and two children, were most fortunate in 
the treatment they experienced during their 
five and a half months’ captivity. Sirdars 
Chutter Singh and Shere Singh’s orders 


| were that on all occasions they were to be 


treated as princes. On being brought from 
Kohat to Peshawur, Chutter Singh, with all 
his officers met him several miles beyond 
the city, had a regiment of cavalry and a 
troop of horse artillery drawn up, and gave 
him a salute of nineteen guns, with the 
usual cavalry salute and trumpet flourish, 
the sirdar and principal generals presenting 
nuzzurs. On Lawrence remonstrating, and 


saying that this was absurd, Chutter Singh 
replied,“ Why so? | We have no quarrel with 
you. Though it is for our interest you should 
be with us, we have received from you and 
your brothers nothing but good, and we desire 
to treat you as if you were still governor of 
Peshawur.” On reaching his tents a guard 
of honour of four companies was drawn up, 
and saluted him; the colonél in command, 
Khan Singh Rossa, who distinguished himself 
at the siege of Delhi, followed him imside, 
and said that sentries would be put round the 
tents, and that the Major was not to consider 
them as aught but honorary guards to protect 
him, adding, “Ihave served you for the last 
two years as a duty, you know how well, now 
I will serve you as a pleasure, and you shall 
judge how I doso.” Such always throughout 
his captivity was the treatment Major Law- 
rence and family received at the hands of the 
Sikhs. He was allowed to retain his servants, 
and had elephants when marching, and was fur- 
nished with money and anything he required, 
though often they were brought from a distance. 

The time came when Major Lawrence had 
an opportunity of repaying Khan Singh. He 
had been a sturdy rebel, and under the new 
arrangements could not be employed, but his 
maintenance allowance was slightly increased. 
His son, a fine young fellow, an adjutant in 
his father’s late regiment, was put into the 
1st Punjaub Cavalry as a native cflicer. He 
turned out very well, but died two years after- 
wards. The grief of the stern old soldier was 
terrible. His son was dear to him; he was 
also his last hope of regaining, in some mea- 
sure, his lost position. Many efforts were 
made to employ the old man; we know he 
got a few acres of land, and hope he still eulti- 
vates them. Khan Singh was a distinguished 
cavalry soldier; to this day he has an open 
gunshot wound ‘in his breast, received in 
fighting for Hera Singh. It was he who 
planned the ambuscade into which Colonel 
Havelock and the 14th Dragoons fell. On 
George Lawrence taxing him with it—for the 
Major had adopted a like plan in the Swat 
border campaign—Khan Singh smilingly re- 
plied, “* Yes, I did it. Could I have done less 
than gain so much knowledge in my two 
years’ service under you ?”’ 

He had commanded a Sikh cavalry corps at 
Peshawur, while George Lawrence was political 
agent and civil governor. His chivalrous 
treatment of Lawrence was the more remark- 
able, as he was mainly instrumental in inducing 
the Sikh force at Peshawur, who had remained 
so staunch, to break out. On one occasion Law- 
rence sent for him, intending to seize him, 





but wisely refrained on the advice of the Sikh 
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general Gholab Singh Provindeea, who said 
the day for seizing had passed.. Khan Singh 
attended the Durbar, armed to the teeth, with 
two orderlies also armed, who never kept their 
eyes off Lawrence and their master, aud who, 
doubtless, would have shot the Englishman on 
his slightest motion. 


George Lawrence received, on the conclusion | 


of the war, with other. officers, the thanks: of 


both Houses-of Parliament, and of the Govern- } 
ment, of India, for his valuable services: in | 


maintaining order, and remaining at his post 
with such devotion. The following. is an 
extract from a letter addressed by his imme- 
diate superior, Sir Frederic. Currie, to the 
supreme Government, bearing on this point :— 

Pura. 4.—“I am satisfied that the Governor- 
General will consider that Major Lawrence 
and Lieutenant Bowie maintained their posi- 


tion as long as it was possible to do so, and | 


that the ultimate defection of the Peshawur 
troops, in spite of all Major Lawrence’s skilful 
management, in no way detracts from the 
merit that is-due to him for the judicious and 
intrepid conduct which has kept that force to 
its duty so long after the rest of their brethren 
were all in open rebellion, and using every 
endeavour, by appealing to their patriotism 


and their religion, to induce them to join the | 


rebel standard.” 
Para. 5.—* Major Lawrence had a most diffi- 


cult task to perform, and he performed it nobly.” | 
On the reconstruction of the government of 


the Punjaub on a different footing, under the 


Presidency of Sir Henry Lawrence, his brother | 


George was appointed Deputy-Commissioner 
of Peshawur. He tells an amusing anec- 
dote of a circumstance that occurred on his 


1849, upon which he received the following 
letter of congratulation from his friend the 
late Lord Clyde, then a brigadier-general :— 

“I congratulate you on your obtaining at 
jlast your rank of lieutenant-colonel. I do 
|so with all my heart; but indeed, my dear 
| Lawrence, we serve under a strange Govern- 
ment.: That the young officers who served 
; under your orders merited all the enco- 
miums passed. on them in the House: of 
Commons may be quite true, but considering 
that. you were. the senior and responsible 
officer at Peshawur, the post of difficulty and of 
danger, one inyolving great responsibility and 
requiring great judgment’ and delicacy of 
management, and that every regiment, de- 
tachment, and soldier of the Sikh army joined 
the insurgent leaders before the Peshawur 
force under your government could be pre- 
vailed on to join the general disaffection to 
our rule, and that the fidelity of these troops 
being so long preserved was entirely owing to 
your exertion and personal influence, and that 
| the fort of Attock was garrisoned by you, and 
that your confidence and courage in the difficult 
position in which you had been placed infused 
the same spirit in the young officer whom 
you sent to that fort, which led to his making 
the defence which has been so much eulogized; 
and yet this is not mentioned by Sir J. Hob- 
house, or adverted to by him! for such men- 
tion of your name by one in his position would 
produce solid pudding to yourself, and to your 
family hereafter. Mansfield and myself could 
not but express to each other our sense of 
| this injustice and unfairness, and in writing 
| to your brother Henry a few days ago I spoke 
| to him about it.” 








resuming his post. On the eventful night| In the capacity of political officer, he, in the 
when he was forced to fly for his life from the | following November, accompanied the force he 
residency, the townspeople illuminated their | sent under General Bradshaw into the Eusofzye 
houses as a token of national rejoicing at the| country, and was present at the capture of 
downfall of British power, so he now sent for | Pullee on the Swat border. Again, in February, 
the kotwal, or mayor, and gave him a broad} 1850, Colonel Lawrence, in his political capa- 
hint that it would be desirable that the city | city, and in command of an irregular force and 
should be illuminated for three days on his of the militia of the district, accompanied Sir 
happy restoration. We need scarcely say that | Charles Napier, the Commander-in-Chief, at 
this observance of loyalty on the occasion of|the forcing of the Kohat pass, and guided 
the de facto ruler of the province being re-| him through the formidable defile. 

stored “to his own again” was scrupulously| This expedition was rendered necessary by 
carried out. Once more the three brothers|an unprovoked attack, on the night of the 
were acting together, John Lawrence and Mr. | 2nd February, of 900 Afreedies on the Irre- 
Mansel, who was soon after succeeded by Sir| gular guard and sappers, to which the latter 
Robert Montgomery, with Sir Henry at their | fell victims. Colonel Lawrence has given very 
head, forming the board at Lahore, while the | interesting accounts of the succeeding opera- 
province was administered by fifty-six British | tions in a letter to the Board at. Lahore, and 
officers, of whom half were of the civil, and|to Lord Dalhousie, but space forbids my lay- 
half of the military service. As a reward for| ing them before the reader. Sir Colin Camp- 
his great services, George Lawrence was made bell commanded the European force assembled 
a brevet lieutenant-colonel on the 7th June, to chastise the Afreedies, under the orders of 
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Sir C. Napier, while, as I have said, Lawrence | political agency in Meywar, and have con- 
had political charge, and commanded some’ sidered the claims of the several officers who 
1,500 of the militia of the province under | have applied for the appointment. I regard 
their chiefs. Sir Charles thanked the subject | | your claims as superior to any others which 
of this memoir for his conduct in the following | have been preferred, and I feel sure that the 
extract from a general order :— office is one which will be satisfactory to your- 
“The Commander-in-Chief therefore marched | self, and that you will fill it to the satisfaction of 
to reinforce Kohat and punish the Afreedie|the Government. I have much pleasure, 
tribes, which objects have been effected by Sir | therefore, in offering to you the succession to 
Colin Campbell commanding the troops, and | ‘Colonel Robinson direct, as Political Agent in 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence commanding | Meywar. The salary is 2,500. I shall be 
the civil force. The able manner in which heartily sorry to lose you from the Punjaub, 
both these officers made their respective where you have played your part so much to 
arrangements, demands this public expression my satisfaction, as well in peace as war. But 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s approbation.” —_| as that was to be from the first, Iam glad to 
In Sir Charles Napier’s “ Life and Opinions,’ | have it in my power to offer you this public 
edited by his brother, Sir William, there are mark of my satisfaction with the past.’’ 
passages relating to Lawrence’s share in the} Coloncl Lawrence held the appointment at 
operations, and othersin which hespeaks inhigh Meywar till the 13th March, 1857, when, on 
terms of his soldierly qualities. ‘‘ We opened his brother Henry vacating the post of Resi- 
fire with a 12-pounder howitzer, the village _dent or Chief Agent for the Governor-General in 
was taken and burned by Lawrence’s men ; my | the Rajpootana states, he became his successor. 
belief is, and by his orders. Hecommandeda_ In his letter to Lord Canning requesting him to 
body of the troops raised by the Punjaub, and nominate George to succeed him, Sir Henry 
placed, as before noticed, under the Punjaub adduces many and weighty reasons in support 
board, beyond the Commander-in-Chief’s au-| of his appeal. After enumerating his great 
thority; they were, in fact, independent auxi- | 'and varied services he proceeds, “ His views 
liaries. These villagers indeed deserve pun- | in Rajpootana affairs agree better with mine 
ishment, because they, Lawrence assures | than those of any other man who would be 
me, receive money from our Government to likely to succeed me. We are quite agreed 
protect the road, instead of which they attacked. | that it is best as far as possible to let the 
This is the usual conduct and nature of hill | Rajpoots manage their own affairs, but that 
robbers, but they say we did not pay them|where there is interference it should be 
enough.” ‘effectual. He is senior to every officer in 
Again he writes, “I like Lawrence very Rajpootana, and indeed to almost all in the 
much, and he is a good, clever soldier ;” and political department. I cannot say that 


once more, “Colonel George Lawrence is a| Meywar affairs are settled, but they are much | 


right good soldier, and a right good fellow, | as they have been forty years past, and may 
and my opinion of him is high.” be for years to come. My brother and Iagree 
To be held in esteem by such a distinguished that the most effectual way to settle matters 
and exacting soldier as the conqueror of} would be to punch the head of one (the 
Scinde, was a distinction coveted by all British Saloomber) chief. On this matter I will report 
officers. George Lawrence was thanked by the officially.” 
Government of the Punjaub and of India for| The management of the affairs of Meywar 
his services with Bradshaw’s force, and again | was indeed a difficult and somewhat delicate 
in the handsomest terms for those in the | task, for it is reputed to be one of the most 
Kohat pass. In April, 1850, he was attacked | troublesome political agencies in India, in- 
with fever, and went to Simla on eight months’ | volving almost direct control over the oldest, 
sick leave; however, he was not the man to| proudest, and at that time worst managed, of 
idle away his time, even in the pleasantest of Hindoo principalities. From the first hour of 
Indian sanatoria, and on being sufficiently re- | British connection there had been factious, and 
stored to health to return to duty, he grate- at times overt opposition to interference from 
fully accepted the post of political agent at | British politicals; while every man, from the 
Meywar, in Rajpootana, offered him in July prince to the peasant, besought help and 
by Lord Dathousie, as an official recognition | solicited interference for himself, while deny- 
of his meritorious services, a favour which | ing justice to his neighbour or subject. But 
was enhanced by the flattering language of | the task to which Colonel Lawrence succeeded 
the letter in which it was conferred. His/on his brother’s proceeding as Chief Commis- 
Lordship said, “I have inquired into the/ sioner to Oude was much more arduous, and 
nature of the duties which belong to the} indeed must ever be one requiring statesman- 
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like qualities of no ordinary calibre. As of tenner 4 of Rajpootana proper, superintends 
description of the condition of Rajpootana is|the whole of this vast territory, and all the 
necessary to a correct comprehension of what | officers employed in any of the agencies are 
succeeds, I will not apologize for troubling the | under his direct control. The different native 
reader with a few words on this head. Raj-| states all send their vakeels or representatives 
pootana is in some respects one of the most/to the governor-general’s agent, in whose 
interesting parts of India. It was never immediate neighbourhood they reside, accom- 
thoroughly conquered by the followers of the| panying him on his tours, and repairing with 
Prophet ; they indeed overran it, captured its | himtothesummerretreatat Mount Aboo. They 
most famous strongholds, and devastated its | assemble at stated times to discuss measures 
most fertile districts ; but the Hindoo inhabit- | that may affect those interests of their sove- 
ants succeeded in recovering their inde-| reign which are under discussion by the para- 
pendence, though they yielded a nominal} mount authority or its accredited agent, and 
suzerainty to the Mogul Emperor of Delhi. | act judicially in border and other disputes ; 
The old Persian histories of the Emperors of} while the latter is thus placed in communica- 
India are full of stories recounting the prowess | tion with the ruler of each petty state, to whom 
of the Rajpoots, and the pertinacity with which | he can make known his wishes, or the orders 
the war between the two races and religions|of his government. From this description 
Rajpootana is a large tract | some notion will be gathered of the power and 
responsibility now wielded by Colonel Law- 
rence, who, indeed, in his progresses assumed 








was carried out. 
of country, lying between the North-western 
Provinces on the one side, and the territories of 
Guzerat and Holkar on the other, and consists | 
of numerous states (nineteen in number),/the great Indian mutiny, that mighty con- 
each haying its own sovereign, and only } valision which, in its death-throes, has over- 
owning the British power as its suzerain. | turned the old order of things, transferred the 
The feudal system obtains in all. This system government of India from the East India 
is necessarily accompanied by more or less|Company to her Majesty the Empress of 
disagreement between the sovereigns and their | Hindoostan, and transformed the whole con- 
powerful chiefs, of whom manyare in possession | dition of the country, socially no less than 
of almost impregnable fortresses, from whence | politically. When George Lawrence took the 
they could defy their maharajahs, were it not | helm of affairs in Rajpootana, everything por- 
that the latter are covered by the protecting | tended a long period of calm; but in a few 
zegis of British power. Only two years before | months the whole of the North-west Provinces 
the mutiny, a considerable British force was| were wrapped in the flames of sedition and 
assembled to coerce various recusant nobles! war, and he found himself isolated in Central 
of Maywar, but open hostilities were averted by | India, and thrown upon his own resources, 
their submission. Of the nineteen states the / without a single European soldier to keep in 
most important are Oodeypore, Jeypore, Jodh- | check a population of ten millions of disaffected 
pore, Kotah, Bhoondee, and Jallawar, at each of| people. Truly it required a stout heart to 
which a British officer is accredited ; while of the | encounter the difficulties of such a position, 
others, Alwur, Kerowlee, Tonk, and Bikaneer | and lucky it was that a Lawrence was there to 
In the centre of Rajpoot-| cope with and overcome them. Whata proud 
ana is a little district known as Ajmere, which | position during that momentous crisis did those 
is British territory, and is presided over by an| three brothers hold!—one at Lahore, one at 


officer holding the title of commissioner. At| Lucknow, one in Rajpootana; the coincidence 


the time of which we write the well-known | is almost unrivalled in the history of any family 
Colonel Dixon held this office, and had earned | in any country, and certainly of any family in 
the love and respect of the natives by his| India. Intelligenceofthemutiniesat Meeratand 
large-hearted philanthropy. In the city of! Delhi, and their consequent atrocities, reached 
Ajmere there is an important arsenal, while | George Lawrence at Mount Aboo on the 19th 
the garrison of the district—then consisting | May, when, being apprehensive of a repetition 
of a native horse battery and two regiments of| of those scenes from the presence of large 
Bengal native infantry, and one of Bombay| numbers of the Bengal army stationed in 
cavalry — was quartered at Nusseerabad, | Rajpootana, he at once took steps to guard 
about sixteen miles distant, which forms the} against eventualities. On the 21st May he 
chief military station of Rajpootana. The| made a requisition on the commandant of the 
governor-general’s Agent, who usually resides brigade at Deesa, the nearest place at which 
the hot season of the year at Mount Aboo, a hill} European troops were stationed, for a light 
sanatorium, situated about 150 ‘miles from| field force to be detached to Nusseerabad. He 


Ajmere and Jodhpore, and just beyond the| issued a proclamation on the 23rd to all the 
21 





are very influential. 


almost regal state. It was now on the eve of | 
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princes of Rajpootana, calling on them to pre- 
serve peace within their borders, to intercept 
rebel fugitives, and to collect their followers 
on their frontiers ; he warned the commandants 
of the local forces at all the stations, and he 
made arrangements for the safety of the arsenal 
at Ajmere. Before the field force from Deesa 
reached its destination, this latter object had been 
secured by the promptitude of Colonel Dixon, 
who despatched 100 Mohairs, a local levy under 
Lieutenant Carnell. This officer made a 
forced march of thirty-seven miles, and took 
over charge before the guard of Bengal Sepoys 
had time to arrange a plan of action with 
their comrades at Nusseerabad. The maha- 
rajah of Jodhpore responded with alacrity to 
the appeal of Colonel Lawrence, and despatched 
a large force into the field to co-operate with 
our troops, as did also the rajahs of Bhurt- 
pore, Jeypore, and Ulwur. At length, on the 
28th May, the troops at Nusseerabad broke 
out into open mutiny; and the very company 
which had guarded the Ajmere arsenal were 
the first to seize the guns. The lst Bombay 








they broke out into open mutiny on the 3rd 
June, burnt down the whole station, and, after 
carrying off a Jarge amount of treasure, 
marched off to Delhi, destroying on their way 
Deolee cantonments. 

Fortunately, most of the Europeans escaped 
from Neemuch and Deolee, though one family 
was massacred at the former place. On 
George Lawrence’s arrival at Beaur, thirty 
miles distant from Ajmere, he found Colonel 
Dixon on his death-bed, and the latter city in 
a state of ferment. He called on the chiefs 
to assist us with troops; he rallied their officers 
and followers around him, and soon a cavalry 
contingent from the several neighbouring 
states was encamped at Ajmere. Rajpoot 
troops kept on the rear of the mutineers 
marching to Delhi. The chiefs, through his 
influence and exertious, openly committed 
themselves to our cause, and the rebels got 
no sympathy from our native allies. Colonel 
Dixon expired on the 12th June, and there 
being no officer of sufficient standing or expe- 
rience available, Lawrence assumed the duties 








Lancers, who stood firm, received orders to | of the office, in addition to those already filled 
retake the guns, but their charge was unsuc- | by him as the chief military and civil authority 
cessful, and they lost four officers. Brigadier; in Rajpootana. He held open and daily kutch- 
Macan, with all the Europeans, under cover of | erry (magistrate’s court), fearlessly visited 
the cavalry then retired to Beaur, near Ajmere.| the jail and town to decide suits regarding 
When the mutineers, after destroying the can- houses, and maintained order as in the most 
tonments, took the road to Delhi, Marwar| peaceful times. Thus Ajmere, with its large 
troops were sent in pursuit, but they did not | Mussulman population, and with the prestige 
care to encounter the well-disciplined Sepoys | of sanctity as a Mahomedan shrine, was over- 
of the Bengal army, and the rebels retired in j paved. It is not too much to say that had 
safety. On learning, on the 1st of June, the| Ajmere gone, revolt would have spread over 
intelligence of the mutiny, and of the serious | the whole of Rajpootana; but in consequence 
illness of Colonel Dixon, Colonel Lawrence, | of Colonel Lawrence’s bold bearing and ener- 


with his assistants, Captain Hardcastle and | getic measures, not a rebel soldier dared ap- | 


Lieutenant Impey, started for Ajmere: arrived 
here, he found a letter from Mr. Colvin, the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-west Pro- 
vinces, with a warrant appointing him briga- 
dier-general in command of all the forces in 
Rajpootana,—a course suggested by himself as 
calculated to prevent any clashing of political 
and military authorities, and which had the | 
happiest effect. At this time both Ajmere and 
Beaur were filled with Marwar horse, and these 
he quietly dismissed to their homes. But | 





proach the city. At length, on the 12th of 
June, the first detachment of Europeans hay- 
ing arrived from Deesa, he added to the 
Ajmere magazine garrison 100 men of H.M. 
83rd regiment. From June to January, 1858, 
General Lawrence resided alternately between 
Ajmere, Beaur, and Nusseerabad, according 
as he deemed his presence necessary with re- 
ference to his varied civil, political, and mili- 
tary duties. To show the confidence he felt 
in the natives, his guard at Ajmere, where 








dangers thickened on every side, the most|he mostly resided, consisted of a native 
extravagant rumours were rife, and the very | officer's party of the Mhairwarra Local Bat- 
air seemed burdened with mutiny and murder. | talion. 
The temper of the troops at Neemuch had for} On the 9th August an outbreak took place 








weeks past been such as to cause the greatest |in the jail, and about fifty prisoners broke | 
alarm and anxiety. Colonel Abbott, the com- | loose, but they were pursued and mercilessly | 


mandant, and Captain Lloyd, the political | cut down by the civil mounted police, under 
officer, had taken every precaution to insure | Lawrence’s direction. Mutinies again occurred 
their fidelity, and in the event of their revolt-| at Neemuch and Nusseerabad in August; but 
ing, to save the lives of the Europeans in the | the ringleaders at the former place were 
station; but, notwithstanding every endeavour, | hanged, and the Hindoostanees discharged by 
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the General’s orders. Desultoryoperations were 
undertaken by the mutineers at various points; 
the small party of Europeans at Neemuch were 
besieged for fifteen days by 4,000 rebels, and 
were only relieved by the advance of the Central 
India Field Force. On the 21st August the 
detachment of the Jodhpore Legion stationed 
at Mount Aboo mutinied, and, being joined by 
other troops, attacked the European barracks, 
and severely wounded Mr. A. Lawrence, of 
the Civil Service, a son of the General’s. The 
mutineers, plundering and burning as they 
went along, then marched to Erinpoora, where 
they were at once joined by the infantry and 
artillery. These completely defeated our 
native auxiliaries, sent against them by the 
rajah of Jodhpore; and the Brigadier-General, 
after disarming the portion of thé Jodhpore 
Legion at Nusseerabad, took the field early in 
September, and marched against the strong- 
hold of Awah, in which the rebels had shut 
themselves up, under the leadership of the 
Thakoor, a powerful noble who had long been 
disaffected. The approach to this fortress 
runs through a jungle, so thick that when 600 
yards from it, only a portion of the keep was 
visible. The enemy’s guns on the bastions and 
on the batteries outside the town at once 
commenced a heavy fire, to which the British 
replied. It was soon seen, however, that a 
force of only 200 Europeans, with two 12- 
pounders, three 6-pounders, and two mortars, 
was totally insufficient to lay siege to a strong 


municating with the Government of Bengal 
since the commencement of the mutiny; hence 
if the Thakoors had been allowed unchecked 
to occupy it, the agent of the Governor- 
General would have been entirely isolated from 
Bengal and Bombay, except by “ Kossids” 
passing through a disturbed part of Marwar, 
and one much infested with predatory tribes. 
In the political light, therefore, in which the 
expedition must be viewed, it was successful 
in that the communications remained unmo- 
lested, and the plundering of friendly villages 
almost wholly ceased. 

Ultimately Awah was reduced by a strong 
column of 1,100 men, sent by George Law- 
rence, after a siege of five days, when the 
defences were found to be of great strength, 
and mounting thirteen guns. Writers on the 
mutiny in the Rajpootana, and the Indian 
press, which at the time warmly discussed this 
signal success, but gave no part of the merit 
to George Lawrence, were not aware that as 
the force was about to start the latter received 
a letter from the Secretary of Government, 
directing him not to proceed against Awah 
until further reinforcements had reached from 
Bombay. He, however, considered that the 
effect of thus changing his plans would be so 
injurious that he simply put the letter in his 
pocket; the successful result of the above 
proved his wisdom, and Government, little 
knowing that he had acted against their ex- 








fortress; and as the rebels could not be induced | 
to meet them in the field, the force was| 


withdrawn after a cannonade of three hours. 
The General retired to a village distant three 
and a half miles, and encamped there three 


| 


days, in hopes that the enemy would venture | 
to attack him. Learning from spies, however, | 


that they had no intention of doing so, but | 
were engaged in strengthening their defences, 
a council of war advised the return to Ajmere 
and Nusseerabad, where his presence was ne- 
cessary to check any disturbances that might 
arise during the festivals of the Dussera and 
Dewallee. Though this movement was unsuc- | 
cessful in a military point of view, it is not in | 
a military light that it must be regarded. 
It was at this conjuncture most important 
that the whole country should see that the 
combined power of the rebel Thakoors and 
Jodhpore Legion was afraid to encounter in 
battle even the handful of troops that could be 
sent against them,—the general impression 
throughout the country being that the British |, 
were paralyzed and dared not leave their 
cantonments. It must also be taken into con- 
sideration, that through this part of the 
country passed the postal route for com. | 


press instructions, thanked him. The worst 
had now blown over, and during the three fol- 
lowing months all remained quiet in Rajpoot- 
ana, with the exception of the mutiny of the 
troops at Kotah, which was purely local— 
though unhappily the agent, Major Burton, and 
his two sons were murdered,—and some oc- 
casional raids in Marwar villages made by the 
rebels from Awah. The Jodhpore Legion re- 
mained at the latter place till the 10th Octo- 


' ber, when it marched through Marwar, and at 


Narnoul encountered a British brigade from 
Delhi, and after a fight of several hours was 
completely defeated, with the loss of guns, 
camels, and ammunition. 

In January, 1858, reinforcements from 
Bombay arrived in Rajpootana, and en route 
to Nusseerabad attacked and destroyed, under 
the General’s orders, the strong forts of Rewa 
as well as that of Awah. On the murder of 
Major Burton, the Kotah insurgents, amounting 
to 6,000 men, gained possession of the city, and 
severe fighting took place between them and the 
rajah, supported by auxiliaries. Considering 
that the continued impunity of the Kotah 
rebels endangered the peace of Rajpootana, 
and that the murder; of Major Burton and 
his sons must be revenged, the Brigadier- 
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General made an urgent requisition to the 
Bombay Government for troops, but it was 
not till March that a sufficient force, with 
guns, could be assembled at Nusseerabad. 
Major-General Roberts, commanding the 
Northern Division: of the Bombay army, hav- 
ing been appointed to the command of the 
column designated the Rajpootana field force, 
George Lawrence's military command ceased, 
and he reverted to his civil and political func- 
tions. However, with his staff of assistants, he 
accompanied the force, and at Bhondee was 
received with the customary honours by the 
maharajah. 

On the 22nd and 23rd March the British 
army, numbering 5,500 men of all ranks, 
encamped in a village on the left bank of the 
Chumbul. The enemy kept up a continuous 
and effective fire on the British camp, but the 
siege was nevertheless prosecuted with vigour, 
and early on the morning of the 30th the place 
was successfully stormed by three assaulting 
columns. 

Kotah, after its capture, presented a most 
desolate appearance, having been sacked by 
the mutineers, and all its chief buildings riven 
with our shot and shell. It was abandoned 
by the British troops on the 20th April, when 
the maharajah took peaceable possession. 
Nusseerabad and Neemuch now received effec- 
tive garrison, and thus concluded George 
Lawrence’s share in the dangers and anxieties 
of those troublous years, 1857-58. General 
Roberts acknowledged the hearty co-operation 
he had met with from his predecessor in the 
following extract from his letter :— 

“Now that the operations against Kotah 
have successfully terminated in the capture 
by the force under my command, I should con- 
sider myself ungrateful did I not express to 
you the deep obligations I feel I am under, 
for the cordial assistance I have in every way 
derived from yourself and your political staff, 
and without which the difficulties I had to 
contend with would have been much increased. 
I pray you therefore to accept my best thanks 
for your valuable aid, and request you will be 
good enough to express the same to Lieu- 
tenant Beynon and the other members of your 
staff.” 

As time goes on, and a calm, unimpassioned 
history of the mutiny is written (we hope Kaye’s 
work now in progress will fulfil the condition), 
George Lawrence’s great services to the State 
during this crisis will receive that justice 
which as yet has not been meted out to them. 
This, I conceive, arises in a measure from the 
very success which crowned all his efforts tc 
maintain peace within his borders. Had the 
population or the native levies risen, a large 


British army would have taken the field, and 
then that opportunity would have been af- 
forded for the display of his military talents 
which was conceded only to his political ability. 
It required courage of the very highest order 
to reside at Ajmere, in the very hotbed of 
mutiny, close to a fanatic Mahomedan town 
and shrine, without a single European sentry. 
None but those who saw his bearing during 
that critical time, who knew what influence 
and respect, amounting to a feeling of awe, 
Colonel Lawrence commanded amongst the 
natives high and low, can measure the effect 
inspired by his presence. He gained to our 
cause the entire Mhair population by personal 
intercourse with them, and expressed his con- 
fidence in their loyalty by raising a second 
Mhair corps. Also from the Meenas, a race 
considered hitherto the pest of the whole 
district around Deolee, he raised a corps, the 
nucleus of the present Deolee Irregular Force, 
a step which at once enlisted the Meenas in 
our cause, and suppressed depredation and 
discord. He detached his officers in all direc- 
tions to visit native courts, accompany native 
contingents, and subsequently British forces. 
Two of them—Major Burton at Kotah, and 
Captain Monck Mason at Awah—fell in the 
performance of their duties. In fact, not a 
stone was left unturned to inspire confidence 
in the loyal, to conciliate the wavering, and to 
strike terror into the open rebel and secret 
plotter. All that could be effected by human 
energy and foresight was done, and the pilot 
who steered the ship of State through the 
storm that hung black and lowering over the 
wide expanse of Rajpootana, and the “ tail 
end” of what (to borrow a nautical expression) 
just lashed the surrounding waters into a 
slight display of “white horses,” had his 
reward when he sighted land at last, and 
navigated his craft into port, without damage 
to hull or rigging. Colonel Lawrence drew 
up a report on his proceedings during the 
period of the mutiny, which forms one of the 
most interesting of Indian State Papers, and 
{which Lord Canning qualified as a “lucid, 
| comprehensive, and interesting narrative.” 
|In confirming him in his post in Rajpootana, 
which he had held “ acting ” for Sir James Out- 
| ram, who, however, never joined, the Governor- 
General was pleased to acknowledge his ser- 
vices in the following terms :— 

“The Governor-General entirely concurs in 
the views of policy and the principles of action 
by which your course was guided during the 
eventful period embraced in the report; and 
his Excellency desires to congratulate you 
upon the comparative tranquillity which has 
been maintained in Rajpootana by your mea- 
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sures, and by the zealous exertions of most of| varied services to the British Government 
your subordinates.’ | during a period of forty-three years, and 
In a letter to the viceroy, dated 10th Feb- | ‘especially of the able manner in which you 
ruary, 1860, the Secretary of State for India| have discharged the political and civil duties 
also expressed the acknowledgments of the/| entrusted to you in Afghanistan, the Pun- 
Home Government. Sir Charles Wood said, | jaub, and Rajpootana.” 
“Tt is a further source of gratification to me| The Home Government also expressed their 
to be enabled to express the high sense which | acknowledgments in terms that must have 
her Majesty’s Government entertain of the | been pleasing to the gallant veteran. 
energy and sagacity which distinguished the| “« Major-General George Lawrence has thus 
conduct of British relations with the Rajpoot | | brought to a close a career of distinguished 
states, under the superintendence of Brigadier- | service, during which, on different fields, and 
General Lawrence, and to record this further|in many most trying circumstances, he has 
acknowledgment of their obligations to a/| maintained the character of the nation, and the 
family which has so largely contributed to the | high honour of his name ;” while, in an article 
promotion of British interests, and the main- lon his retirement, the Delhi Gazette, a leading 
tenance of British honour in the East.” Yet | | paper in India, onky did justice when it thus 
at this time he had received no decoration of| spoke of him :—‘ George Lawrence, by the 
any sort beyond the medals for the Punjaub and | force of his character, his energy, and his pluck, 
India campaigns, an honour which he shared | kept Rajpootana, and perhaps all Central India 
with the private soldier engaged in those wars:|and the Western Presidency in effect, from 
at length, on the 30th May, 1860, rather tardily | throwing their overwhelming weight into the 
it must be owned (the Government, in some | scale against us.” 
instances, clearly do not put faith in the saying,| And so ended George Lawrence’s Indian ser- 
“ Bis dat qui cito dat’’), plain Colonel Lawrence, | vice, embracing a career distinguished alike 
after exactly thirty-nine years’ service, received | in the field and the cabinet, and that did not 
the Civil Companionship of the Bath! and all} belie “ the early promise of his spring,” when 
this for saving to the Crown acountry 100,000 | he boxed at Derry, and fought at Addiscombe 
square miles in extent, and inhabited by a) well-nigh to the death. 
population of 10,000,000, and this without the Since his return, Lieut.-General Lawrence, 
aid of a single European soldier! Really, one | following in the footsteps of his great brother 
would be inclined to exclaim with Dominie | Henry, the founder of the Lawrence Asylum in 
Sampson, “Prodigious!” but that the “powers | India, has taken the warmest interest in, and 
that be” have since been more gracious. One | | devoted much of his time to, the Officers’ and 
would have thought that for all his military | Soldiers’ Daughters’ Homes, and is an active 
services he might have received, if not the! member of the Managing Committee of both 
ribbon of a military knight, which he had well | these deserving charitable institutions. In 
earned, at least the decoration of a military | March, 1866, her Majesty’s Government, at 
companion. Lord Clyde was not far amiss} the recommendation of the Governor-General 
when, writing, as we have seen, of the short| in Council, conferred a good service persion of 
allowance of “solid pudding” served out to} £100 per annum “as a reward for distin- 
the subject of this memoir, he added, “ But | guished and meritorious services;” and in con- 
indeed, my dear Lawrence, we serve under | yeying the intimation the Government of India 
a strange Government.” On the 25th/ expressed their “ satisfaction at her Majesty’ 8 
May, 1861, he became a major-general, and | | gracious recognition of his good services to 
in December, 1864, resigned the important | the State.” In June, 1866, he was created a 
office he had filled for so many years pre- | Knight of the Star of India; and this, together 
paratory to proceeding to England. On the} with the C.B.-ship, the 3rd class of the order 
occasion of his quitting the country in which|of the “Dooranee Empire,” and the three 
he had served for upwards of forty-three years, | medals and the clasp for Kotah, are the decora- 
the following complimentary letter was ad-| tions which may be recognised in the admirable 
dressed to him by the Indian Govern-! portrait which has appeared in the May 
ment :— | number of this magazine. I cannot close this 
“In accepting the resignation of your office | imperfect review of Sir George Lawrence’s 
as Agent to the Governor-General for the distinguished career without expressing a 
States of Rajpootana, his Excellency the| hope—in which I feel sure all those who 
Viceroy, and Governor-General in Council,| have followed my narrative will heartily join 
cannot allow the occasion to pass without an|—that the gallant soldier may be spared many: 
expression of the high value entertained by| years to his family, and to the large circle of 
the British Government of your useful and | his admiring friends. 
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MUSINGS UNDER THE OAK .TREE. 


I-ciosep my. book and laid down my pen in a) true country-loving, country-living reader, may | 


mood of mingled resignation and despair. 
could neither study nor write; and although I 
had for the last half-hour been making believe | 
to do both, it was such a complete failure that 
I was ashamed to pretend any longer, though 
only to myself, that I was equal to the task 
lying before me. 

Sometimes I sit down to my morning’s occu- 


| pation as fresh as a lark, and as able to rise as 


he is out of the dull common-places of earthly 
cares; and then how rapidly thought is evolved, 
how swiftly the fingers move, and how pleasant 
one’s work seems! At other times my mind 
is as torpid and inert as a snail that is coiled 
up in its shell. I ransack my brain for ideas 
with as much success as if I were exploring a 
harvest-field after the last gleaner had departed, 
and even if Iam fortunate enough to meet with 
some poor kind of conception, it is with the 
utmost difficulty that I manage to clothe it in 
decent and intelligible phraseology. 

Now the latter was clearly the predicament | 


I was placed in on the morning to which I am | 


referring, so after a wearying endeavour to 


pursue my employment, I gave it up for the | 


present, and resolved to take a lengthened | 
ramble instead, and get the benefit of some | 
fresh air; for I have great faith in the tonics 
that nature provides for us. 

Yes, respected reader, I know what you are 
thinking; you are thinking that a well-disci- 
plined mind would have compelled self-attention 
to the work in hand, and would not. have 
allowed itself to be conquered by fitful and ill- 
regulated feelings ; ; and I have no wish to dis- 
pute your opinion. But as I am giving you a 
simple narrative of facts, and not an analysis of | 
my own character, I shall not stay to pass 
judgment on myself, but merely add, that I 
closed my desk, and, with an assenting nod to 
old Dash, who was eagerly watching my every 
movement, I set off at a steady pace for my 
country walk. 

It was not areal country walk, over meadows 
decked with buttercups and daisies; nor 
through cornfields, where tender blades of the 
most exquisite green contrast so well with the 
scarlet leaves of the poppy; nor along swect- 
scented hedges under the shade of blossoming 
trees, with song-birds for my companions, and 
pretty gay-winged butterflies, those “ floating 
flowers,’ ever and anon, fluttering before me 
as heralds of my coming. 

No, it was only a walk through a long, wind- 
ing lane, inoneofthesuburbsofa largecity ; and a 








at least, a pitying glance upon the individual | 
who could enjoy such a miserable counterfeit. 
But it always seems to me that it is the happier, 
as well as the wiser plan, through life to make | 
the best of what you have, rather than to long 
for that which you cannot have. Dearly should 
I prize a sweet country home, with hills around 
it, and the softly-flowing river, or the bright 
blue sea, glistening in the distance ; and no one, 
| I think, would better appreciate than I should 
the charm of wandering over field, and valley, 
and mountain, where the air is fresh and un- 
tainted, and nature appears robed in her own 
pristine loveliness. But since Providence has 


I | be inclined to bestow, if not a contemptuous, 





willed it that my lot should be cast among 
“bricks and mortar,” and not among meadows 
and wild flowers, I strive to accept with cheer- 
fulness the position assigned me, and to ex- 
tract as much enjoyment as I can out of it; 
jand I am not ashamed to own that I felt both 

| better and brighter in less than fifteen minutes 
after I had set out that morning. | 
| Dash walked leisurely at my side. Sober 
old fellow! he was born and bred in the city, | 
and is much too town-like in his habits to ob- 
|Ject to stately squares, monotonous terraces, 
| and ambitious-looking villas; or to indulge in 
|even a passing desire for a scamper through 
the woods, or across the moors. He is quite 
satisfied to follow me through the dullest and 
dreariest of streets, and never seems to have 
the slightest preference for aught more invigo- 
rating and romantic. The choice cf his name 
was certainly indicative of an entire want of 
foresight into his history, for he has never cut 
any sort of “dash” in the world since belong- 
ing to me, and has a manifest dislike to every- 
thing disturbant of the even tenor of his way. 
Not a very clever, or attractive, specimen of 
his kind, you perceive, but for that very reason, 
perhaps, he suits me admirably ; for being my- || 
self naturally quiet and meditative—I need | 
not have told you that, you would soon have 











fact animal such as Dash, is a far more appro- 
priate companion for me than a wild, harum. | 
scarum sort of fellow that would tax ail my || 
energies to keep him in order ; or than a sharp, || 
hot-tempered little cur, that would be always | 
getting himself and his owner into mischief. | 
It was a fine, beautiful morning, when Dash | 
and I sauntered along the lane—for there are | 
beautiful mornings in cities, as well as in vil- 
lages—and I found plenty to interest me in 


|| 
| discovered it for yourself—a steady, matter-of- | 
| 
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my limited surroundings. 


The road was plea-| in the direction of the house, and I, of course, 


sant and shady, owing to its numerous trees. | continued my walk; but the little one had un- 
It was irregularly dotted with houses, some | consciously struck a responsive chord in my 


smaller, some larger, and a few that might | feelings. 


Her plaintive language was the very 


honestly be called mansions; so that there | echo of some recent thoughts of my own. For, 
were gardens, shrubberies, and lawns of all| like her, I had lately parted from dear friends 


varieties, skirting my path on either side. 
And really the trees did look very lovely. It 
was too early in the season for their freshness 


—only mine was a far longer and graver sepa- 


| ration than hers—and like her, also, I was un- 


able to find comfort in the well-meant allusions 


to be as yet sullied by dust and smoke ; and in | of bystanders to a future and happy re-union. 


the soft murmur of their leaves, as they waved 


A few paces further, and I was out of the 


in the morning breeze, there was to me a very | lane; but instead of going straight on, which 


soothing sort of music. 

I noticed, among others, the horse-chestnut, 
witk its splendid, tapering white flowers; the 
silvery poplar, and the narrow-leaved elm; the 
lilac, covered all over with cones of fragrant 
flowers; the graceful laburnum, “ hanging its 
beautiful wreaths, like so many golden chap- 
lets ;” and further back from the road I caught 
occasional glimpses of apple, pear, and cherry 
trees, loaded with their sweet blossoms. 

Fond as I am of flowers I am still fonder, I 
think, of trees. There is something noble and 
reposeful about them; they spread out their 
kindly branches, as if waiting to give you the 
shelter which you so often sorely need while 
pushing your way through this crowded, jost- 
ling world of ours; and as you gaze up into 
their tranquil recesses, a strengthening, eleva- 
ting influence insensibly steals over you. Not 
long ago, my neighbours—Goths and Vandals 
I believe I called them at the time—cut down 
a most magnificent tree, which, though rooted 
in their territories, extended nearly all its leafy 
beauty into mine; and I cannot tell you how 
keenly I felt the loss, and how I grieved over 
it. Nor am I yet able to repress the indignant 
as well as regretful emotions which the sight of 
that vacant, desolate corner of my garden ex- 
cites in my mind whenever I glance towards 
it. 
Just before I reached the end of the lane I 
heard the sound of wheels, and saw a lady and 
some children driving away in a brougham 
from a half-closed gate near me. A tiny girl 
of some five or six summers, her golden hair 
drawn back, as the fashion now is, from one of 
the fairest and most loveable of little faces, 
stood watching the departure of her friends, 
with the teardrops falling fast from her blue 
eyes. 

“Don’t fret, darling; you will see them 
again next week,” was the consolatory remark 
addressed to the small maiden, by some hidden 
mamma or aunt. 

“But next week is such a long way off,” 
sobbed out the little mourner, “and I want 
them now.’ 

I heard no more, for the child was led away 





was the ordinary route of pedestrians, I turned 
aside to a favourite retreat of mine, in the ccre 
ner of a field or paddock belonging to a gentle- 
man, to whom [I had rendered some slight 
service, and who therefore allowed me the 
privilege of taking a short cut across his 
grounds whenever I wished to do so; and it 
was under the shadow of a fine old oak, with 
which I was more intimately acquainted than 
I was with its proprietor, that I sat down 
awhile to rest and to muse. 

A few days previously I had bidden farewell 
to some old and dearly-valued friends. They 
were going across the ocean to a distant coun- 
try, and it was not likely that we should often, 
if ever, meet again. And the eldest of their 
number was one on whom I had long and 
instinctively depended for counsel and guidance. 
His matured judgment, his thoughtful sagacity, 
his varied experience, and, above all, his ripe, 
cultured piety, and the singular consistency of 
his Christian character, all combined to make 
him the most helpful and trustworthy of earthly 
friends. In my troubles, I was sure of h is 
sympathy; in my difficulties, I could rely upon 
his aid; in my perplexities, I always sought 
his advice, and it never misled me. And if at 
any time I grew weary of bearing the bur- 
den and heat of the day, and was disposed to 
relax my efforts and to sit down in despondency, 
or if in the hurry and pressure ‘of worldly 
business I was in danger of forgetting my 
high calling, and of becoming too much assi- 
milated to the tastes and habits of those 
around me, the bright example of my friend was 
sure to make me ashamed of my faithlessness, 
and to stimulate me to follow him as he fol- 
lowed Christ. Indeed, until I felt the utter 
blank which his departure left behind him, I 
was scarcely aware how much I owed in the 
past to his invigorating converse and hallowed 
influence, nor yet how sadly I should miss 
him in the future. 

A straggling piece or two of ivy were twin- 
ing themselves round the stem of the old tree 
beside me; and I thought, as I looked at 
them, that if they were to lose that friendly 
support, they would soon be trailing in the 
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dust instead of climbing heavenwards—a fit- 
ting emblem of the heart that leans too trust- 
ingly on an earthly stay. Was that heart 
mine? I half feared that it was, as I mused 
upon my present discomfort. 

And then, not many weeks ago, I had bidden 
a longer farewell toa much-loved companion of 
my youthful days, in whose ear the angels had 
whispered the message, “ The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee,’ on hearing which she had 
joyfully accompanied them to her Saviour’s 
presence. It was well with her, for she was 
one of those wise virgins, whose lamps are 
always bright and burning, and they themselves 
ready to meet their Lord ; but it was a sorrow- 
ful hour for me when I was bereft of her sweet 
sympathy and the sunshine of her smile; it 
was as if “a great wave of darkness had rushed 
over my whole life.” As he returned unread 
the examination papers of a student, the be- 
reaved Professor Wilson touchingly observed, 
“I could not see to read them in the valley of 
the shadow of death ;”’ and I, who had gone as 
far as I could, with my loved one through that 
dark valley, knew something of its bitter isola- 
tion and gloom, of “its discouraging clouds of 
confusion” (as old Bunyan has it), when I was 
left there alone. And though I had partly 
emerged from that dreary spot, yet there was 
a sense of oppression and a want of elasticity 
resulting from its transit, which somewhat un- 
fitted me for the busy activities and competi- 
tions of daily life, and which was the real 
secret of my inability to cope with my morn- 
ing’s work. 

So with some friends far away on earth, and 
others far away in heaven, I was in search of 
thoughts which might cheer and strengthen 
me in their absence. But where should I find 
such thoughts ? 

“We shall meet again in heaven,” said my 
dying friend to me, as she was crossing the 
narrow river. 

And in exact harmony with her parting 
assurance were the farewell words of him who 
was now sailing across the Atlantic. I took a 
little book out of my pocket which he had 
given me. It was a collection of hymns,many 
of them more remarkable for the earnestness of 
their piety than for the eloquence of their 
poetry ; but one of them he specially liked,and 
we had sung it together on the eve of jour 
separation. These are two of its verses :— 


“Yes, we part, but not for ever, 
Joyful hopes our bosoms swell ; 
They who love the Saviour, never 
Know a long, a last farewell. 
Blissful unions 


“Oh, what meetings are before us! 
Brighter far than tongue can tell— 
Glorious meetings to restore us 
Those with whom we long to dwell. 
With what raptures 
Will the sight our bosoms swell!” 


it, somewhat after this fashion :— 

It is surely consolatory when we lose dear 
friends, to meditate on the “ blissful reunions ” 
which are reserved for another world; and yet 
somehow it does not seem to blunt the keen 
edge of my sorrow, nor to fill up my heart’s 
loneliness. No, I cannot calm the first rush 
of my grief by the anticipation of meetings in 
heaven. The radiant joys of the future are too 
dazzling for my tear-dimmed eyes to see them 
clearly ; besides, when I try, as the pilgrims 
did, to look through the perspective glass to 
the Celestial City, the hand of my faith, like 
theirs, shakes too much for me to hold it 
steadily. 

And it may be that this weakness of faith, 
which thus fails to bring the future near, is 
the reason why, in my experience, the reunions 
of heaven appear too far off to yield me present 
and immediate comfort. The belief that one 
day I shall rejoin my lost ones in glory, is of 
inestimable value, and imparts unspeakable 
consolation; but, then, I want them so much 
now, more than I shall want them then, and 
how am Ito get through the long dreary interval 
without them? Each moment events are oc- 
curring, which make me long for their sym- 
pathy, or their counsel, or their succour; and 
will it supply my pressing heart-need, to tell 
me that when this life is ended I shall meet 
them again, and shall be for ever with them ? 

My earthly props are taken away, and what 
am I to lean upon? You must look forward, 
reply some, to their future restoration. Yes, 
but do you not perceive that it is present help 
and sympathy that I require? Whence shall I 
obtain that? Not I think from the anticipa- 
tion of heavenly reunions. 

I know what I will do. I will put away 
from me the visions of glory which are so 
enchanting to Christians of a clearer eye and a 
stronger faith, and I will just sit down, with 
all my heartache, and my desolateness, and 
my sadness, at the feet of that gentle and 
compassionate Saviour who is touched with 
the feeling of my infirmities, and who would 
fain have me fling myself, with unreserved 
confidence, upon his infinitely large and ex- 
quisitely tender sympathy. How calming and 
consoling it is to be alone with Jesus! Likea 
fretted and worn-out child, too weary and sen- 
sitive to bear even the comfort that eager lips 





Lie beyond this parting vale. 
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I re-read the hymn, and then I mused over 
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would proffer, I lean upon Christ’s everlasting 
arm, and lose the bitterness of my grief in the 
consciousness of His all-soothing presence, 
and of his perfect identity with my sufferings. 
He wept with the sisters of Bethany at their 
brother’s grave; in the midst of His agonies 
on the cross, He thought of His anguished 
mother and provided for her a home and a 
son; and He loved with a love as human, and 
as ardent as mine is to-day, the disciple that 
leaned upon His bosom and followed in His 
footsteps. 

Then have I not every encouragement, when 
dead earthly companions are no longer at my 
side, to cling the more closely to Him who is 
always near; always with me; always able and 
willing to bless and guide me? a Brother 
that is born for adversity ; nay, a Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. For with 
His hand clasping mine, His look of love rest- 
ing upon me, and His promises whispered to 
me in tender and thrilling tones, I can tread 
with fewer misgivings, and with a firmer tread, 
the pilgrim path which previously wore so 
lonely and so gloomy an aspect. Thus the 
sympathy of Jesus gives me stronger and 
more instantaneous relief than the bliss of 
heaven. It is true I still have sorrow, but, as 
Doddridge says, it is “sorrow softened and 
sweetened.” And in answer to the question, 
“ Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd?” 
I can respond with him, “God knows I am not 
angry, but sorrowful He surely allows me to 
be. Lord, give unto me a holy acquiescence of 
soul in Thee, and now that my gourd is 
withered, shelter me under the shadow of Thy 
wings.” 

I think that if I were a minister, this is how 
I should try to comfort those of my flock who 
were mourning the loss of friends. I should 
seek to bring them toa more trustful intimacy 
with a present, personal, thoroughly human 
Saviour. I should tell them—not of the far- 
off meeting with their departed ones in a world 
of which we know so little—but of the loving, 
sympathizing heart of the Man of Sorrows, 
and of His readiness to pour into their wounded 
spirits the balm of His own rich consolation. 
I am not wishing to separate His humanity 
from His divinity. Unless He were God as 
well as man, He could neither be the Saviour 
that I need in my sinfulness, nor the Friend 
that I want in my helplessness. But, while 
firmly holding this great truth, there are, I 
believe, seasons in life when the special re- 
membrance of Christ’s manhood is inexpres- 
sibly comforting and sustaining; and one of 
those seasons surely is when we are called in 
God’s providence to part with beloved friends. 
But another idea, in connection with my 





subject, suggests itself to me. Are we not, in 
all our separations, too forgetful of the sweet, 
unbroken union ever subsisting between our- 
selves, and those whom we love wherever they 
may be? I cannot see my friends, nor yet 
speak to them, when they are away from me; 
but I can think of them; and _ feel, without a 
doubt, that their affection for me is the same 
that it always was, and that their loving sym- 
pathy is often outflowing towards me. ‘The 
members of a family, divided during the day, 
may not only anticipate their gathering at 
even-tide around the domestic hearth, but may 
also, if they choose, have the happy conscious- 
ness, hour by hour, that they are each dear to 
and remembered by the others; and that they 
are engaged, though in different ways, in pro- 
moting alike the welfare of one and all. So, 
although ocean waves roll between us, my 
friend is still my friend; and there are secret 
links of thought and prayer, which bind us as 
inseparably and as intimately together, as when 
we could shake hands and talk with each other. 
There is some truth, as well as some senti- 
mentality, in those lines of Conder’s— 


“ Has a strange, mysterious feeling, 

Something shapeless, undefined, 

O’er thy lonely musings stealing, 
Ne’er impressed thy pensive mind ; 

As if he whose strong resemblance, 
Fancy in that moment drew, 

By coincident remembrance, 
Knew your thoughts—and thought of you ? 


“When at mercy’s footstool bending, 
Thou hast felt a secret glow; 
Faith and hope to heaven ascending, 
Love still lingering here below ; 
Say, has ne’er the thought impressed thee, 
That thy friend might feel thy prayer ? 
Or the wish at least possessed thee, 
He could then thy feeling share ? 


“Who can tell ? that fervent blessing, 

Angels did you hear it rise ? 

Do you thus your love expressing, 
Watch o’er human sympathies ? 

Do ye some mysterious token 
To the kindred bosom bear, 

And to what the heart has spoken, 
Wake a chord responsive there ?”’ 


“Laws, perhaps unknown, but certain, 
Kindred spirits may control ——.” 


As Christians, certainly, if not upon any 
lower ground, we are sure that those whom 
we love in the Lord are linked to us by the 
closest and most enduring tie; and therefore, 
although they may be geographically parted 
from us, they are equally ours; just as dear to 








us, and as fully in fellowship with us, as 
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when they were dwelling in our midst. One 
with Christ, our living Head, we are one with 
all his members; grafted by faith into the True 
Vine, each branch derives its vigour and fruit- 
fulness from the same source, and can neither 
be independent of the root, nor yet of its com- 
panion branches. And when, in addition to 
this general connection with each other, we 
cherish any special and individual preferences, 
surely, in such instances, there is a deepened 
sweetness and tenderness in our reciprocal 
attachment. Seas and mountains, rivers and 
valleys, may lie between us and our friends, 
but their life, their love, and their sympathy, | 
is ever blending with ours; we know it, we) 
feel it, we rejoice in it. They are still the 
helpers of our joy and the strengtheners of our 
faith; for, as we think of their ‘beautiful con- 
formity to Christ’s image, and of the daily 
development in their lives of all lovely spiritual 
graces, we feel how much better and brighter 
the world is through their being in it, and we 
are encouraged to tread in their footsteps, aud 
to emulate their example. 

Why, this is just the thought which I ex- 
pressed in those few verses that I wrote the 
other day. I wonder whether I have them in 
my memorandum book. Let me see; yes, 
here they are :— 


“I love in quiet evening hours, 
When sunset hues have left the sky ; 
And gentle breezes kiss the flowers, 
Before they close their drooping eye ; 


**T love to sit and think of those 
Whose beautiful and fragrant life 
A sweet and soothing influence throws 
O’er all my thoughts of care and strife. 


‘* Their perfect peace, their fervent love ; 
Their lofty and unselfish aims ; 
Their stedfast faith in One above ; 

Their kind regard for others’ claims ; 


‘« Their zeal in planting precious seeds ; 
Their meekness when reproach they share ; 
Their scorn of all ignoble deeds ; 
Their patience while the cross they bear ;— 





‘**T muse on these fair graces, till 
My restless, fevered heart grows calm ; 
And all my doubts, and proud self-will, H 
Are vanquished by their magic charm. 


“O friends beloved! you little know 
How much you help me day by day ; 

How hopes within my bosom glow, 
Which but for you had passed away ! 


**¥rom your example oft I gain 
Fresh impulse in my Christian race ; 
And through resolves you rouse, attain 
In Christ’s own school a higher place. 





‘* Earth brighter seems since you are here 
To consecrate its paths for me ;— 

And I can now form some idea 
Of what the saints in heaven will be! ”’ 


Yes, “I believe in the communion of saints.” 
And it is not to me a cold, dry, abstract theory, 
but a warm, living reality. It nerves me for 
conflict, sustains me in suffering, and cheers me 
in loneliness. I delight in the recollection that 
I belong to one vast and loving brotherhood ; 
that we have common interests, common joys, 
common sorrows, and are travelling towards 
a common home. The noble, the good, and 
the gifted ones of earth are all my friends; 
they help me in my pilgrimage of life, and I, 
in my feebler measure, help them. For I 
remember those that are in bonds, as bound 
with them, and those who suffer adversity, as 
being myself also in the body. And in the 
smaller circle of personal acquaintanceship, I 
am not so bereft as I thought I was. For 
outward severances are teaching me to realize 
the indissoluble union existing between kin- 
dred spirits and loving hearts. That dear 
old friend, for instance, to whom I lately said 
“good-bye” on board the steamer, is taken 
from me for a time, but it is “in presence only, 
not in heart,’* and therefore he is as much 
mine now as he ever was! 

“T believe in the communion of saints.” 
Then I will not even relax my hold of those 
beloved ones who have already passed within 
the veil. Not content with the belief that when 
this mortal life is ended I shall meet them 
again, I will comfort myself with the assurance 
that I still have them in my own cherished 
possession, and that their love for me now is 
as fervent, and their interest in me as strong, 
as when they were with me in my earthly 
home. There are many mansions in our 
Father’s house; and I do not feel that because 
they are in one room and I am in another that 
there is the least diminution in our affection, 
nor the slightest severance of our real selves. 
The persistent assertion of Wordsworth’s little 
cottager, “We are seven,” exactly chimes in 
with my own feelings respecting the departed ; 
and I met the other day with an anecdote of a 


| South-African child which is illustrative of the 


same happy persuasion. 
Some of the school children were one day 


| talking about their various friends. | 


“ And who is your friend ?” said their teacher, 
with a smile, to a thoughtful-looking child who 
had stood by, listening to the remarks of the 
others, but not making any herself. 

“ Mantelile is my friend.” 

“But Mantelile is dead,” said the teacher; 
“T mean, who is your friend now ?” 

* 1 Thess, ii, 17. 
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“ Mantelile is my friend,” repeated the little | 
girl, softly but steadily. She seemed as if| 
she could not understand that death made any 
difference in their friendship. She still loved 
Mantelile, and felt that although her favourite 
companion was no longer by her side, that they 
were still one. Was not this feeling a right 
feeling? Have we not communion with those 
in heaven as well as with those on earth? Yes; 
beloved ones, who have lately entered into 
your rest, I look up to you in your shining 
home, and I quiet my grief by the thought of 
your joy; and as you watch me below, strug- 
gling with care and temptation, and tossed 
up and down on “the waves of this trouble- 
some world,” is it no comfort to me to know 
that I still have your sympathy, and that 
you are waiting on the shore to welcome me 
there ? 

Ah, now that I have thus bridged over the 
chasm between earth and heaven by love and 
faith, the next world seems much nearer to 
me than it was; and to the solace which I 
have been deriving from confidence in Christ’s 
presence, and from communion with the whole 
family of the redeemed, I can now add the 
gladness which springs from the hope of ever- 
lasting reunion with the departed. For very 
precious is it to know, that when life’s little 
day is over, its trials ended, its duties ful- 
filled, its joys, and its sorrows alike passed 
away, that I, and all whom I love, shall meet 
in that sweet home, where we shall be for ever | 
with the Lord, and with each other. No more | 
partings, no more farewells; no more heart- | 
yearnings for absent ones! Every longing! 











will be satisfied; every affection find its full 
enjoyment; and every fear or change of dis- 
appointment be eternally dispelled! With 
such bright prospects before me, and with the 
privilege now of fellowship with the Saviour, 
and with Christian friends; with comfort in 
the present and joy treasured in the future ; 


may I not express, in the glowing language of | 


the Psalmist, the twofold emotions enkindled 
by such thoughts,—‘“ Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever!” 

Such were some of my musings under the 
old oak tree; and I have written them down 
in the hope that the thoughts which cheered 
and comforted my own heart may be likewise 
helpful to those of my readers who are mourn- 
ing the loss of friends. 

I should not have made the personal allu- 
sions that I have in this paper had I not felt 
that it is sometimes a selfish reticence to keep 
back the fruit gathered from our own experi- 
ence when it might be of use and refresh- 
ment to others. And I also felt at liberty, 
under the shelter of my anonymous author- 
ship, to speak more freely about myself than 
I might have chosen to do were there the 
slightest possibility of my being recognised 
by my listeners. So, courteous reader, if you 
are willing upon these terms to accept my 
simple and unstudied communications, they 
are very heartily placed at your service; and, 
if the editor pleases, I shall be glad to send 
you some more of my musings under the oak 
tree. W. H. 





THE 


UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


JoHN xIv. 9; xx. 14. 


Lonety and sad, I heard of One, whose smile 
Could fill the heart with sunshine, and beguile 
With the new hopes it kindled all those hours 
That full of care, dragged wearily along ; 
So I went forth to seek Him. 
Not where flowers | 
Breathe out sweet perfume, and the bird’s wild song 
Chants of a life of freedom; but through streets, 
Narrow, bemired, and noisy ; where one meets 
With careworn faces and dull, drooping eyes ; 
And the damp air seems full of human sighs, 


For I was told that He would pass that way ; 
Yet though I waited for Him all the day, 
He never came! 


But, as with listless tread, 


Towards home I turned, a stranger kindly said— 


It was so dark I could not see his face :— 


“ Poor child! thy Friend has been far nearer thee 
Than thou hast dreamt of ; still have faith, and He 
Ere long will clasp thee in his loved embrace.” 
Just at that instant Hope’s bright star arose, 

| And full of promise was the daylight’s close. 
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When the glad sunbeams, with their warm, soft kiss, 
Aroused the little daisies from their sleep, 

I crossed the fields, and up the mountain steep 

I urged my footsteps on, lest I should miss 

The Presence that I longed for, for I knew 

That some had found Him where the early dew 
Lay fresh on hill and meadow, and the breeze, 
Pure and health-giving, glides amongst the trees. 
I sought Him eagerly ; but when the glare 

Of the hot noontide crimsoned cheek and brow, 

I was a seeker still. 


He was not there! 
Fast fell my bitter tears, and heedless now, 
I lost my pathway in a tangled wood : 
As there in utter helplessness I stood, 
I heard a rustling sound, and by my side 
Was one in pilgrim garb, of kindly look, 
Who bade me trust in him, and he would guide 
Safe through all perils to a sheltered nook 
Where I might rest, and sweet refreshment find. 
I followed him, and left all griefs behind, 
Save the reflection that I had not yet 
Attained the bliss on which my heart was set. 


Next day I hastened on in eager search 

Of that unseen Beloved One; looked for Him 

In quiet places ;—in the time-worn church 

Where prayer’s sweet incense rose, and where through 
dim, 

Emblazoned windows streamed the softened light ;— 

In tranquil pastures, and by silvery rills, 

Where peace with hallowed calm the spirit fills ;— 

But He was absent still! 


And full in sight, 
Just at my feet I saw a cross, which I 
Must take and carry ; in dismayed alarm 
I hastily drew back, and dared not try 
To even lift it; then, with outstretched arm, 
A passer-by said, “‘ Fear not, lean on me, 
And I will bear up both thy cross and thee.” 
I clasped his arm, and with that touch I drew 
A strange, sweet strength, as flowers drink in the dew; 
And as I steadily pursued my road, 
Was scarcely conscious of the added load. 


| Joy's cherished blossoms; and the world to me 

| Looked just as it would look if the bright sun 

| Withdrew himself, and light, and life, and glee 

| In that same moment perished; all seemed one 

| Great blank, for sorrow’s deluge had o’er wepi 

| The scenes I thought so exquisitely fair :— 

| And no meek dove, on brightly flashing wing, 

| Sped through the air, its olive-branch to bring ;— 
But all was silent, unrelieved despair, 

| And desolation ! 


Then there darkly crept 
Suspicious thoughts of God within my soul ; 

| Doubts of His wisdom, faithfulness, and love ; 

| “If He,” I cried, “ reigns all-supreme above, 

| And if earth’s changes bend to His control, 

| He could have spared me this; and if he could, 

| Yet would not, is He infinitely kind ?” 


| But as I thus with my poor, puny mind, 
| Presumed to judge the Giver of all good, 
| With healing touch a gentle hand was laid 
Upon my burning forehead, and it seemed 
| As if from some wild dream that I had dreamed, 
I woke to light and beauty! New life gushed 
Through every vein, and loving accents hushed 
My trembling doubts and fears, while through Death’s 
shade, 
Now tinged with heaven’s own sunshine, bright and 
fair, 
I caught a glimpse, as through an opened door, 
| Of that dear home where loved ones part no more, 
And heard the song which the redeemed sing there ! 


With wistful glance I turned, that I might see 
The stranger who this happy change had wrought ; 
When lo, tHE Frrenp whom I so long had sought, 


| Yet failed to find, now met my wondering eyes ; 


And in a tender tone of half-surprise, 
He said, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with thee, 
And yet thou hast not known Me?” 


It was He 
Who had so often cheered me on my way, 
My Comforter, my faithful Guide, my Stay ! 
And as with joy, and self-reproach, I knelt 
Low at His feet, and told Him all I felt, 
Upraising me, He clasped me to His breast,— 


| And like a child close folded in the arms 


Weeks passed ; within my dwelling all was gloom, | 
Without it was a dreary, new-made tomb, 
In which I flung, just plucked, in all their bloom, 


Of its fond parent, safe from all alarms,— 
I found in Him my everlasting rest ! 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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DRIED FLOWERS. 


(NOTES TOUCHED IN THE TWILIGHT.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 


Driep flowers. Perhaps you dislike them? | took some time to press thus effectually this 
Perhaps you think them tiresome, falling out | green ball from which the snow-petals sprang. 
of that book which you took down from the |The book often opened to the place, I'll war- 
shelves, and. were reading aslant? Ah, well,| rant, before the flower became entirely acqui- 
then they were not your own; else, perhaps, | escent; even as long years of crushing will at 
you had quite forgotten your reading, brought | last bring down a high spirit into a state of 
face to face with well, nomatter, for of course | thin and juiceless submission; not that living 
Icannot describe it, and you would not care to; |and healthy kind which is voluntary, but that 
but the time when you laid the juicy, lovely | dead and dried kind which has been compelled. 
thing between the pages, and closed the book| Have we not seen many children—some wives 
upon it, and went on and left the pleasant |—changed or changing into such crushed relics 
hour behind. But you had thus slipped a|of the laughing reckless past? Good speci- 
mark into the book of your remembrance,|mens of such flower-presses would be the 
which, at least while the flower was somewhat | Murdstones, and Jonas Chuzzlewit. 
fresh, still easily opened to the place. I look at my flower again; and I find that 
Dried flowers; yes, my books, one or two) in my young reckless days I put it into the 


special volumes, might disclose some of these, | book with no precautionary blotting-paper. 
be sure ;— | And so it has stained, and invented for itself 
a sort of nature printing; here the stained 
|dent of the green ball; here the mark of the 
Within the pages of my book I laid | long leaf, here a tracing of the delicate petals, 
Their tender petals, there in peace to fade. |8° that if I lost the flower, the mark would 

ever be left; and when I opened the book at 


Dry are they now, and void of all their scent Mag 
And lovely colour, yet what once was meant | this place, the sweet pure snowdrop of those 


By these dull stains, my heart may yet desery.”” | ™M@MY years ago would still be brought to 
|mind. It is so with the pages of memory; 
And so it pleases me to touch some notes ah, the mark remains indelibly, when the 
in the twilight upon this theme of dried | hoarded flower has slipped away! 
flowers. Appreciative listeners may gather; What matters it to others when this was 
about the window: the blind being down, I| picked and pressed? But to me it has its 
shall not be disconcerted, but just quietly think | history ; this pale flower tells of a sister, my pair, 
through the keys. “when we were young ;” and when I open the 
Dried flowers—the past of them. Oh, I|book to the place, and when I am in the 
might fill pages with thoughts of this! See|humour, how the old scene and the old time 
how already at the hint the seasons are crowd-/comes back to me! That garden where we 
ing about me with their abundant handfuls; | ‘used to play; the tall box trees, the shrub- 
even winter has brought his frail, yet dear one | beries with the crowding golden aconites, and 
or two. Let me take his offering first. It is ‘the thousand thousand snowdrops straggling 
a snowdrop. How long ago it is since I laid|here, clustering there; a milky sheet under 
it in the pages of my “ Christian Year” ! How | that weeping ash. And here is one left 
long since, one of a pure sisterhood of many |out of all that multitude that died down into 
white-hooded nuns, it trembled, just loosed|the common earth. So with one event in a 
from the stern winter convent, straggling, | given year of life, one dead joy, dried and dull, 
afraid and unaccustomed, over the brown| yet remembered, while the millions died and 
earth, never looking up, longing for the strange | were forgotten. But this one just struck you, 
freedom to be over, and for the barriers of the |and you picked it, or perhaps a dear hand pre- 
frost to shut them all within the walls again. | sented it to you, and here itis! not living, but 
How long ago is it that this dead dry| preserved, while all its quivering and sensitive 
thing was thus trembling, instinct with) companions, delicious hours, and quiet days, 
life and thick white beauty? Flat now, flat-| and ecstatic minutes of the past, are dead, and 
tened and thin and yellowed in- hue; ah, it|decayed, and forgotten. But this one day; 





“ Not over fresh or bright, 
Yet, since they minded me of old delight, 
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this one Sunday evening, in that young time 
of sentimentality and unreal dreaming, and 
fresh unheated love; this one hour (so our 
pleasures narrow down) of that far past is 
brought back bright and fresh and living, only 
mist-toned by the distance, when I open my 
book to the third Sunday after Epiphany, and 
look on the spoiled page and the phantom flower. 

But what has Spring brought? Oh, a 
primrose, her first offering (for there are 
myriads more behind). A primrose; surely 
too commonplace a gift to keep us a moment. 
Nay, I, if none else, must linger over its faded, 
pale, canary petals (that seem well to have 
kept their colour). Does it not bring again 
in a moment, with the suddenness of bells, that 
first wonder and newness in going down to 
my first curacy? and that morning after the 
arrangement had been made, and I had to come 
in the autumn, it all comes before me; that 
bank over-spangled with mild yellow stars, and 
how I walked down that way after breakfast, 
and picked a flower and a young leaf, and 
pressed them in my pocket-book; and here 
they are, dry and juiceless, but filling my soul 
with a rush of earnest memories. Oh the 
dreams! Oh the hopes! Oh the intentions! 
Oh the resolves! But the work or the neglect 
since that day, the fulfilment or the short- 
coming, these are in God’s keeping; and the 
fire shall try them at the last day. Stubble or 
precious stones, which shall that work be 
found? But what careless strange eye had 
fallen into this reverie over these dead dull 
petals? So an instrument capable of sweetest 
or saddest music is but a dead thing to him 
who has not the cunning to call out the eager- 
ness or the pathos of its voice. 

Here is a flower and a triple leaf of the 
wood-sorrel. How delicate and frailly fair! 
See, you can read the print through the pale 
pencilled petals, and through the still emerald 
Trinity-leaf, the special emblem of the Trinity, 
in that these fold into one when the dews are 
settling thick on the meadows, and the sickle 
of the moon is barred by the nut-wood, and 
the nightingale is charming the mist of evening 
to the deeper listening hush of night. And 
when was this laid between the pages? I 
picked it, I remember, from a bank up on the 
hills, when I was threading my way through 
copse and grass-land, bidding farewell to those 
who for some time had been placed under my 
charge. How many searchings of heart! How 
many tender and sorrowful and grateful memo- 
ries! But they are interesting to me alone. 
I close the book, and hush the earnest pleading 
of that past time of life. 

Another offering, O bountiful Spring? But 


dened summer. I cannot refuse this, however. 
A lily of the valley, my mother’s flower; my 
sleeping mother’s favourite flower. O dried 
and withered thing! dull, scentless (I say it 
with no taunt), yet unlovely; what a cool re- 
freshing scene you call up easily to my thought! 
A soft May air, just stirring your broad crowd- 
ing leaves into a ripple, for it can hardly find 
you out in the thickening copse, a tremble of 
snowy bells: bells? nay, rather little baby-caps 
hung out to dry. Caps, surely, for the fairy 
babies, all strung in such careful order along 
these stems. Or bells, if bells you will have 
them, that ring out such subtle peals that you 
recognise them as scent rather than as sound. 
QO delight to leave the beaten path through the 
far-stretching wood, and, cautiously stealing 
over the deepening bracken, parting the new 
green of the lady-beech boughs and the pliant 
twigs of the hazel, over stepping the too-cling- 
ing bramble,—to come upon that path of this 
favoured wood which hides up the myriad lily 
growth! My wife is with me, and how shall 
we satisfy our covetous eyes and hands? But 
there are roots to be acquired also, and so we 
must cease that delicious search between the 
grove of broad leaves, deep green, lined from 


even on the stalk. See, we have gotten two 
fair bundles tightly pressed, shut in with the 
large leaves; hundreds, thousands of the 
dainty white flowers, with the greenish-yellow 
buds; cups, with the tiny lips most delicately 
turned up; clenched hands, with the little 
fingers just uncrumpling; myriads of these 
prized flowers, of which hardly one would be 


honoured guest, yet here gathered into two 
big bundles. And now of them all, here is, 
at this day, one flower left; one string of lily- 
cups; one broad, dull leaf. The roundness and 
the modelling pressed out of them; the pure 
white and the tinged green all changed into 
a faded brown; yet, dear flower, there is magic 





in thee yet. As I bend over thy changed 
petals, the few past years, that seem so short, 
that seem so long, roll away like a thick mist, 
and my girl-wife and I are laughing in the 
lily-wood again. A faded thing, yet telling of 





fresh things; so a man comes back late in life 
to see the ideal love of his romantic days, the 
vision of his poetic years; and finds her—well, 
quite another thing from that phantom of 








tis near time that you gave way to the bur- 


delight which the boy’s dream had fashioned 
and the man’s heart had cherished with a 
lingering tenderness. There is the withered 
flower, and a minute’s shock; still some outline 
of the former days is presently traced, and at 
least it has had power to bring back the beau- 
tiful dream-past again. So we forgive, nay, 
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we learn to love, the marred petals that were 
once such living delights. 

But Summer has been waiting long, and 
what is now her first offering? Here it lies, 
crushed and flat, in an old pocket-book, between 
the leaves of the month in which it was first 
presented to me. And what is it? <A daisy. 
Even a simple daisy off the green summer 
lawn. And what does it bring back to my 
tender caressing thought, this one survivor 
out of ail the millions that smiled upwards and 
fell untimely upon that lawn beneath the 


sweep of the scythe or the clatter of the mow- | 


ing machine? Why do I look at you, little 
daisy, with eyes that have grown suddenly 


soft and kind? Ah, I see him now, the sunny | 


boy, the toddling thing of two winters, two 
springs, and but one summer and one autumn ; 
the fair blowing hair, the wide, clear brow, the 


brown, brown eyes, the unsteady gait, the little | 


chubby outstretched hand, with this first- 
plucked daisy in it. 
millions, this one selected by that tiny hand, 
to be presented to “Pavah.” Innocently 
picked ; for all that carpet of daisies was law- 
ful prey to the little mischief-loving fingers. 
And father receives it graciously,—rather, 
gratefully, for fathers, as everybody knows, 
come third—after the nurse, and after the 
mother—in the little affections, and therefore 
the smallest attention is gratefully received, 
and the daisy is carefully laid between the 
pages of the almanack, not without a thought 
of the pathos that might attach to it, if it 
should be that the toddling feet should become 
very (strangely) still, and the little chubby 
hands relax, and change into white wax, and 
the music of the merry voice forget to ring 


out over the summer gardens, and a crown (of 


white daisies, they should be) confinethe golden 
locks, and a too pale sleep lie upon that clear, 
warm brow, and soon the little human sun- 
beam die out from our home,—only daisies 
and trembling grass to look at when we came 
to that little bed. Ah, sad thoughts! but 
not, thank God, realized. So the daisy brings 
the soft look, but not the tears. 

Ah, what have we here, so near a neighbour 
to this last? Nay, Summer, was not this 
unkindly done? And was it not rather the 
office of the autumn to lay before me this 
offering, with all its associations of withering 
and fading? What say you? “Yea, rather 
might it be the offering of the earliest spring, 
that is hardly yet known to be spring.” True; 
ay, true. And from thy lap it came, O rich 
Summer, full of warm life and colour, this 
dead lily-leaf, so purely white and pale. So 
virginal in white splendour, when the strong 
stalk was snapped, and the queen of the 


One, one out of the} 


flowers laid her broad petals to shade the eyes 
whose light we had never seen. Oh, sweet 
Summer, shall we not thank thee, in that thus 
graciously thou didst give even the stately 
sceptre from thine own warm and rosy hand 
to lay in the little cold white fingerlets that 
could not clutch it, that had to be closed over 
the thick stem? That was gracefully done, O 
Summer! And now let me look again at this 
dried, dull petal of that silver shining lily that 
lay, when last I saw her, on the breast of ‘the 
first little infant, the sweet maid-child that 
God almost gave us, but took away; for 
perhaps we were not worthy to be trusted yet. 
Or she came to the threshold of this sad and 
evil world, and some wailing or some hardness 
came coldly upon her unaccustomed hearing ; 
and so she even shrank away again. And all 
concerning her is mystery. Every year the 
| lily bulb sends up a new royal sceptre, but of 
| this that faded in the baby-hands there is yet 
this brown petal,—the glory and the bright- 
ness of it gone; yet dear still, how dear! 
Why, Summer, glowing Summer, you will 
not leave me long sad; or is it that you 
delight in contrasts? Contrasts sudden and 
violent at first thought, yet with an under- 
lying harmony. What, you would have me 
pass on from the soft minor into a jubilant 
tone? And the joy-notes must indeed be the 
dominant, if you lay before me this flower, 
so dead, so living, as I meditatively over-run 
the keys in this twilight thoughtful hour. I 
know it is a dirty yellow now; I know its 
thickness is pressed flat, and that its sweet 
scent has fled; yet still it is even that very 
orange-flower that the white-gloved hand 
(newly given, right out to me) delicately chose 
out of the lace-bordered wedding bouquet. 
And like the first nightingale note of the year, 
it comes back, the day that seemed the day of 
my life. The ripe July just made more per- 
fect by the coming soberness of matron 
August; the broad golden sunshine laying 


daisy pearl smouldering here and there; the 
summer of the sky, the summer of the trees, 
the summer of the faces, the deep summer in 
our hearts; she comes forth in all her bridal 
glory— 
‘* She enters, glowing like the moon 
Of Eden on its bridal bower. 


“ On me she bends her blissful eyes, 
" ‘ They meet my look, 
And brighten like the star that shook 
Betwixt the palms of paradise.” 
The unwithered flower nestles happy in her 
bouquet then. But the withered flower brings 
it all back—the dream of it, the wonder of it, 
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the intoxication of it. The willing hand that 
I seek returns my eager clasp; a short roll of 
a carriage, and I am waiting, all in wonder- 
land, in the vestry—I am waiting by the altar 
—a hush, a white procession, a “ sweet stran- 
ger ”’ standing by my side,— 
** Now waiting to be made a wife, 
Her feet, my darling, on the dead ; 
Their pensive tablets round her head, 
And the most living words of life, 
‘*¢ Breathed in her ear. The ring is on, 
The ‘ Wilt thou’ answered, and again, 
The ‘ Wilt thou’ asked, till out of twain, 
Her sweet ‘I will’ has made us one.” 


Yes, all comes freshly back, and the exulting 
sudden clangour of the bells, vehement in their 
ordered confusion, for this one hour in life 
touched with no influence of sadness, but exalt- 
ing the spirit to an almost bewildering ecstasy. 
Past, past: and to the orange flower are since 
added the simple daisy and the dead lily-petal. 
And that “golden morning” of married life 
has quieted down into a calm, sweet “blue 
day.” Lie there, white, sweet-scented, living 
flower! Thou art not, canst never really be, 
brown, scentless, withered! No, no. 

But it is time to close the pages, and to shut 
in the store of speechful dead. I can regard 
no more claims, however urgently pressed. So 
away, flower-labelled memories, I can entertain 
you no more! What, had you a vignette 
ready for my contemplation? dark, black-blue 
flower with the tinge of green climbing up from 
the calyx to the corolla. Pressed and dried as 
you are, lowly gentian, you are ready to tell, I 
know, of the land— 


‘“Where Alp meets heaven in snow; ” 


but, however cooling the thought and delicious 
the memory, you must stand remanded for 
some less exhausted hour of musing. And 
you, yellow beech-leaf, I well know your story, 
but I may not pause for a vision of the Oxford 
towers, a murmur of the Oxford bells, a memory 
of that long tree-narrowed walk, of that graceful 


beech-arm stretching across it, of the grey| 


periwinkles that were in starry flowers when 
I picked and pressed you, and said “ farewell” 
to my favourite perambulation. And these 
fern-fronds that have slipped out, and must be 
returned to their place; ah, fain are they to 
detain me long! Exquisite Dovedale, a dell of 
paradise, but changing as we walked into that 
desolation of utter solitude, a long, long valley 
between gaunt bare limestone cliffs; a valley 
of the shadow of death, my companion called 
it. But life, blithe life was in our veins on 
that bright holiday when we passed through it, 
and, climbing the side of a rugged rock, 
plucked these fronds. The maiden-hair, the 





rue-fern, together with a tumbling harebell 
which had focussed the grey of the valley; 
and laid them by in some book-tomb to the 
end, that in the forgetful years there might at 
will be brought back, unwithered, fresh, and 
glad, the old deliciousness of scene, day, heart 
again. 

Flowers embalmed and laid in rich tombs, 
even between the graven thoughts of the great, 
the mighty, and the wise; in cells storied with 
poetic legend; yea, some (the choicest and 
most sacred) shut between the very words of 
God. “Consider the lilies;” ay, there are 
flower-thoughts, and warnings, and teachings, 
chased on the shelves of that book wherein it 
has pleased me to sepulchre some of these 
mummy-flowers of mine. Embalmed flowers, 
mummy-flowers, how eloquent you are in your 
colourless and juiceless death! Have you 
such stores, O listeners at my window P—You ? 
Oh, she gave you that, did she, in the long, 
long days ago; and that was all she would 
give, for she made over, a little while after, her 
fresh and blooming self to another than you. 
And you are now no longer young, and the 
keen agonies are far behind you in life; and 
you smile, a sad kind smile, to remember them. 
But you have never married; and you have 
kept the flower. That was all the guerdon 
you have won for the heart’s great offering, and 
true service of love in a life. That was all. 
Not much ;—a withered flower. Some win 
this, and some that, in the strife and chase of 
love. There are those who find the wilderness 
of the world made glad by the smile of sweet 
wife and new-hearted child. There are who 
have a little sacred possession of graves. 
There are who, having won the prize they 
sought, are yet sad and forlorn, or careless and 
bitter, in separated lives. But here is your 
winning: even this dried flower, with the scent 
and colour gone, much resembling your own 
life, you sometimes sadly muse,—so lush and 
glowing once; but now! Ah, not for long do 
you muse thus; there is presently an upward 
look, and the peace of heaven is reflected in 
the softened light of eyes in which indeed 
those old tears seemed to put out the flushes 
and sparkles of earth joy. The better, if thus 
they are the less drawn earthward. The better, 
if heaven is now become the loved reflections 
that they oftenest bear. For then it is only 
waiting. 

And what is one failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or 

agonized ? 
Why else was the dance prolonged but that singing 
might issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discord in, but that harmony 

might be prized ? 
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Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal 

Or Woe ; 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the 
ear ; 

The rest may reason and welcome, 

To some is given “to know.” The tender 
twilight of a disappointed life is very good and 
safe here. And they may keep their withered 
flowers ; they shall see them by and by, waked 
into a new and fuller life in the ethereal abode. 

And you? Oh, you, too, have a daisy, picked 
newly from a sister’s grave? And you have 
a tottering-grass (quiet enough now), which 
your brother picked for you in the hay-meadow 
on the very evening before he sailed away, to 
fall, shot through the heart, before the Redan ? 
And you, a big peony petal; and you, and 
you, and you ! Oh I will not countenance your 
confidences; why did I at all entertain them ? 
Each, no doubt, has his or her dried flower, 
with its special and precious association. But 
close that within the book, and this within 
your heart. And retire again without the 
blind—fie on this intrusion! It is time for me 
to strike the octave and end this desultory 
playing with the keys. 

And this I do by passing from the real to 
the figurative, and just for a moment pausing 
to remember how in this heart’s volume, of 
which I spoke, there are indeed laid up and 
choicely preserved certain treasures that were 
living joys once but that are dried flowers now. 
And universally almost is this so. In the 
volume of every life they lie, instinct with 
tender memories. Every life has had them 
once shut closely between the leaves, even if 
in some they fretted into dust and are forgotten. 
But at this time and that they were put in, 
each heart knows the peculiar history of every 
flower. Death picked them, or time withered 
them, or they were gleaned from the common 
dusty path of life and laid by “for remem- 
brance.” Days that are no more; dear delights 
that drooped immediately their petals expanded 
to the full; friends that passed away or that 
changed; hopes, dreams, enjoyments, sorrows, 
many a golden hour once precious for its 
freshness and fragrance, and then choicely laid 
by for the solace of memory. 

And they are taken out sometimes in a twi- 
light leisure, while, more seldom in the busy 
noon of our prime, oftener when the shadows 
are gathering and the day’s business is well- 
nigh over, and there is time for sitting still. 
Time for turning back the leaves of life, and 
dwelling tenderly upon those that are the 
guardians of flowers picked or given long ago. 
Time, when the hay meadows are empty, and 
the corn-fields waste, and the garden scantly 
H. 








adorned with only sober autumn colours ; time 
for thought about the flowers of the early year. 
For thought about those days when we could 
find leisure to pick flowers; in the spring we 
picked and laid them by; in the summer we 
were too busy, eager, wrapt in our labouring 
and harvesting; in the autumn the flowers 
are few, and different. So at this time, when 
gaiety and toil are over, it pleases us well to 
take out for frequent, pleasantly sad contem- 
plation, the dried flowers, cne by one, from the 
clasped book of which we only have the key. 

Or sometimes the process is not thus deli- 
berate. Sometimes they had been laid by 
lightly, and lightly and long forgotten, and we 
came upon them at unawares. Some common- 
place circumstance, some sudden meeting, 
some idle. word, was, as it were, the hand that 
took down the volume that had lain long on 
the heart’s shelf, and the book opened wide to 
the place where lurked the dead beauty or joy 
or grief; and lo, you. were set face with that 
forgotten past!+-fresh, and distinct, and 
bright-coloured. . Some sorrow or crisis or 
delight of life comes back; for between the 
leaves of memory some of the petals laid there 
hardly lose their colour, though the juice and 
life have been pressed out of them, and they 
are, in good truth, dried and dead. A strain 
of music; the yellowed handwriting in a Bible; 
a voice remembered long ago; these are hands 
which have in many cases set, as it were, the 
book of your remembrance wide open before 
you on a sudden; and lo! the dried forgotten 
flower ! 

“The Book of Remembrance.” And is there 
not a suggestion for one deeper thought in 
the use of this word in connection with the sub- 
ject of these fancies? God has His book of 
remembrance, He tells us; and in it there is 
laid up, between the leaves, tokens of His cut 
and withered flowers.. A white lily there; a 
red martyr rose there: again, a delicate flower 
or a green fern that flourished and gave wit- 
ness for Him in some secluded sphere, of which 
the world heard never; pure blossoms that, 
here and there, told how once this wilderness 
of weeds and briars had been the garden of 
the Lord. But tokens of that which was once 
lovely, but which seems to us to have quite 
perished, are laid up in the book of God’s 
remembrance; and they shall, one by one, 
be brought. out, and, a wonder! quickened 
into a new life again. A new life; a perfect 
rest, and a perfect beauty; the blight re- 
moved; the marred petals restored; the im- 
perfect attempt developed into the faultless 
success. It is good to be a choice blossom in 
God’s garden here; it is good to be a dried 
flower in the book of His remembrance when 
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death has gathered us for Him. But con-|holy delights that seemed dead. For the rest 
cerning the perfection of life and beauty which | that were in their nature evanescent,—why, 
shall be in the weedless garden of heaven, | sometimes in eternity we may please to turn 
we can only wonder and desire. over the old pages, and to call to mind the 
And if, there and then, God’s treasured | old life of many innocent, dear delightful hours. 
flowers revive and recover scent, colour, !sap,| For nothing of Time’s experiences shall be 
may it not also be so with ours? The true / forgotten in the eternal ages. 
water of life can give reviving to all sweet and 

















CONVERSATION. 


“Let us entertain one another with some profitable | education, and to the fact that she has been 
discourse.” —“ The Pilgrim's Progress.” accustomed from a very early age to mix a 
great deal in society, or rather, to be constantly 
“Wat a very agreeable evening we have | meeting a number of different individuals. 
spent!” said Miss Finnell, as she bid me) For this kind of intercourse, a few phrases, 
good night at her own door, after a little | hastily rattled off, are sufficient to serve the 
Christmas party, at the house of our mutual | purpose, but these are wholly unworthy of the 
friend, Mrs. Cherrymore. | name of conversation. 

“ Agreeable!” exclaimed Miss Finnell’s | I had scarcely madethese reflections, sug- 
niece, Miss Georgina Sparkes, who was staying | gested by poor Miss Sparkes’s suppressed 
in Dulford, on a visit to her aunt. “Agree-| yawns, when, taking up a book which I found 
able! why, my chest aches now with the upon my table, I chanced to fall upon some 
yawns which I have been endeavouring the|remarks of Mgr. Dupanloup on the modern 
whole evening to suppress. No dancing, no, Frenchwoman of the day :—“She can only 
music, excepting my own,—and that, by-the-| talk about dress, fashions, and steeplechases ; 
bye, was not appreciated,—nothing but the/if you attempt to talk to her on the literature 
dreariest talk about things that nobody ever | of her country, she is struck dumb; she 
hears of now-a-days; why, I do assure you,| can only entertain frivolous young men. 
aunt, I thought it the very slowest affair that | Equally incapable of talking on business, art, 
I ever had the misfortune to be present at.” politics, agriculture, or the sciences, she can 

Poor Miss Georgina Sparkes! I was sorry| neither converse with her father-in-law, her 
that she should haye had to endure so much|clergyman, nor any man of cultivated and 
weariness during the three or four hours/ serious mind; and yet the first talent of a 
which we had spent together; and I regretted | woman is to be able to converse.” 
that she should return home with such an un-| I was very well pleased to find my own con- 
favourable impression of our little circle in| victions so well confirmed by such a “ reverend, 
Dulford; but I was not surprised that she| grave, and potent signor” as Monseigneur 
had found the evening dull, and had missed| Dupanloup; not that I would willingly imagine 
so much the amusements with which she and| his description of the French girl of the period 
her friends were in the habit of ‘killing’ the| to be a picture of the majority of our English 
time they passed in one another’s society. girls, who, hidden in the sweet seclusion of 
The fact is, that Miss Georgina Sparkes has/|their homes and gardens, green lanes and 
no conversation, and is really incapable of| flowery meadows, seldom come under the notice 
taking her part in any continuous discourse. | of the satirist and critic; yet a few grotesque 
She has no more to say upon a subject than/specimens have found their way even into 
may be expressed in a brief, flippant remark; | Dulford, such as answer only too well to the 
and this remark, I should say, is not upon the| description given by the bishop of his own 
subject, but is rather a hasty dismissal of it.| compatriots. But what pleased me best in 
A quarter of an hour suffices for her to run|the remarks of Mgr. Dupanloup as agreeable 
through and thrust on one side all the topics|to my own sentiments, was the high place 
with which she is familiar. At the end of| which he gives to the talent for conversation. 
that tirae she is compelled to sit in silence, or| It is, perhaps, impossible to fully estimate 
seek the society of fresh listeners. This want|the importance and the advantages of this 
of ability to pursue a subject, and to bring/ talent. The press is a power, the influence of 
thought and feeling to bear upon it, is owing, | which is daily made more and more manifest ; 
perhaps, in Miss Sparkes’s case, to a superficial| but the impression made by ideas conveyed 
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through printed words is far less vivid and 
stirring, than that produced by the personal 
eloquence of the orator, aided by look and 
gesture ; and yet the peroration of the orator 
has a less moving and aless effectual influence 
than the persuasive words, the tender or noble 
expostulation, the animating remarks, the 
playful rejoinders and lively turns of fancy, to 
be found in the family group or wider social 
circle. 

“Converse,” says Lord Bacon, “maketh a 
ready man ;” and not only is conversation to 
be used as a means of influencing and bene- 
fiting others, but it also takes a high place as 
a means of personal cultivation. The habit of 
expressing our thoughts upon a subject gives 
to those thoughts a clearness and distinctness 
such as is even surprising to ourselves. It is 
astonishing sometimes to find how what were 
mere vague floating ideas, felt rather than per- 
ceived by the mind, become, by the effort to 
put them into words, solid and well-defined 
opinions, to which we may afterwards revert 
for our own use or for the advantage of others. 

Not only does conversation promote that 
clearness of ideas which is one source of 
“readiness,” but it also tends greatly to in- 
crease that rapidity of comprehension and 
swiftness in the movements of the mind, the 
want of which is so serious on many import- 
ant occasions of life. How often have we 
heard of persons, not deficient in sense and 
intelligence, who when called upon to enter 
into conversation on some momentous transac- 
tion, have found it difficult to utter more than 
a few futile remarks! yet some hours after, 
when the opportunity had gone by, a number 
of the most convincing arguments, the most 
withering denunciations and agreeable witti- 
cisms, slowly evolve themselves out of the 
tardy, unready mind. 

The practice of conversation impels the 
mind to bestir itself in order to produce the 
ready rejoinder or appropriate remark, and 
when this practice is frequent and habitual, 
the faculties of the sluggish mind become ac- 
customed to the prompt demand, and readily 
come into play. 

There are, it is true, some happy indivi- 
duals who appear to be gifted with— 


‘* Heart affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry ;”” 


but, on the other hand, there are many more 
who are ready to complain with the clever 
essayist, John Foster, ‘My tongue rubs 
against my teeth, like Balaam’s ass against the 
wall, and will not, cannot perform the move- 
ments its master requires.” To such, a few 


making the “unruly member” pursue its 
course with more speed and agility may not 
be wholly useless or unwelcome. 

By the art of conversation—for it is an art, 
capable of acquisition and improvement—we 
are not to understand the mere choice and 
correct arrangement of words. This, as the 
outward form, is a matter of no small import- 
ance; but we must begin with having some- 


ofexpression. And here we are reminded of the 
old nursery maxim, “ Think before you speak.” 
It is @ common error to mistake vague im- 
pressions for thoughts; we read a book, or an 
account of some great event which is trans- 
piring, or we listen to the recital of some inci- 
dent of merely local interest, and we receive 
into our minds a passive impression; just as 
we often pass objects which are duly reflected 
on the retina, but not having directed our 
attention to them, we are doubtful afterwards 
about what we have seen. Where this is the 
case, it is not unnatural that we should find 
it impossible to put into words what has 
scarcely any existence in our minds, or that 
we have no choice but either to involve our- 
selves in a tangle of meaningless phrases and 
absurd blunders, or to hold our tongues. 

“T have always believed that the stars are 


of receiving vague impressions, to a celebrated 
astronomer sitting next to her at the dinner- 
table; “and now, since I have heard of the 
arguments in your book, I am more convinced 
of it than ever.” The savant bowed, but said 
nothing, for it had been his endeavour to 
prove that the stars were not inhabited. 
Attention, or what M. Degerando calls 
“the power of mastering the mind,” is essen- 
tial in order to be able to converse with facility 
and correctness on a variety of subjects, as it 
is the secret of almost every kind of success. 
The habit of allowing the mind in listless in- 
attention to receive imperfect ideas is not only 
one cause why some persons find it so difficult 
to join in intelligent conversation with culti- 
vated people, but it is destructive of the mental 
powers themselves, and a source of many 
erroneous and grotesque opinions. Those who 
experience this hindrance to conversation 
would find great benefit from the plan of 
writing a few lines, expressing their thoughts 
on a new book which they have just finished, 
or on the events and schemes occupying public 
attention at the time. 

It is not necessary, however, that all con- 
versation should consist of the expression of 
opinion ; and nothing is more odious in social 
intercourse than dogmatic assertion, or an 
assumption of dictation. Our aim should be, 





random hints respecting the best method of 


thing to say before we study the best meany | 


inhabited,” said a lady, who was in the habit | 
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not so much to let other people know what we | cannot always expect to find that sort of inter- 
think, as to— /vourse which we may prefer, but if we see 
« Entice all neatly to what they know best ; others happy, and can contribute to their plea- 
Find out men’s hearts and wills, and meet them there.” | 847% though thas pleeayre may ndt:be Gevives 
rom the sources we might choose, yet, in 
And to do this skilfully and well, we shall | doing this, we shall probably discover that we 
find another requisite to good conversation | have shared in the general enjoyment. 
needed, and that is self-possession. | A great deal of the skill which may be 
Self-possession is no doubt a difficult attain- | attained in the art of conversation will depend, 
ment, but I do not think there is any more | not merely on the ability to talk, but on the 
certain way of attaining it than by self-forget- choice of suitable topics. Here we enter a 
fulness. The attempt to entertain others,and wide field, in which it is very difficult to 
to cause the hours of social intercourse to pass describe any fixed boundaries. There are cer- 
agreeably, has the effect of producing calm-| tain persons who are known as “ great talkers,” 
ness and ease; while the effort to make an} but to whom no one ascribes a talent for con- 
impression in society as clever, witty, or wise, | versation ; they weary rather than entertain a 
followed, probably, by after reflections on the listener, on account of their want of discrimina- 
want of success, promotes that false pride | tion and taste in the selection of the subjects of 
which is the parent of silence and awkward | their discourse. Such are those individuals 
timidity. whose sole topic is themselves. They compel 
A too great fear of man is also a hindrance | their friends to listen to interminable tales 
to self-possession, and a check upon conversa- | of their children, their servants, their business, 
tion. While retaining that modesty which| their health, their feelings, their petty vexa- 
prevents all offensive remarks, and the intro-| tions, and their small successes. Each has 
duction of displeasing topics, it is yet neces-| his own inner circle of deep interest and 
sary to maintain our self-respect and love of| feeling, and it is right that it should be so, but 
truth. Timeserving, and the desire to be all| those who can never get out of it have yet to 
things to all men, must either produce a habit | learn the art of conversation. 
of duplicity, or induce frequent silence. Dis-| Very similar to these egotists are those 
course often needs— persons whose sole topic is some favourite 
hobby. Perhaps, however, these are even more 
wearisome than the first, because there is still 
less variety in their discourse. Sometimes the 
and on most occasions the courteous and calm | hobby may be a particular science, or some one 
maintenance of an opinion commands respect, if| of the great principles which are agitating the 
not agreement. world, and which has been selected as the 
A selfish indolence, which expects to be| medicine which is to cure every evil. Or 
amused and entertained, but which will make | some great man may have been fixed upon as 
no corresponding effort, is often the cause why|a universal oracle, whose sayings and doings 
there are so many mutes in society. Foster|are related upon all occasions. Very weari- 
describes a lady of this class in his journal :—| some, also, are the violent politicians, who, in 
“ She throws the onus of sensible social inter-| season and out of season, discuss affairs of 
course upon you; not taking any sort of|state as their only theme; not less so the 
responsibility on herself as to the value, anima- | soliloquizers, who prize a good listener above 
tion, or interesting style of the conversation; | all other human beings; or the professed story- 
she may be silent; yet if you did thus, would | tellers, who make one wish sometimes that 
describe you to a third person as intolerably | some good Haroun-al-Raschid would take them 


“ An animated No, 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow; ” 





dull.” under his patronage, and raise them to that 
An idea of fancied superiority, either of| office at his court. 
birth, education, social advantages, or intellect,| I suppose, when speaking of a want of good 


has sometimes the same effect in keeping the | taste in the choice of subjects for conversation, 
mouth closed. But that this is as little aj something must be said about gossip. It is 
proof of genuine superiority, as it is of good| only too true that the sayings and doings of 
breeding, is evident from the peculiar ease|our neighbours too often come under discus- 
with which persons of high cultivation, and| sion, and where ill-natured remarks are made 
moving in the best society, will adapt them-| upon them, and motives imputed to actions in 
selves to any circle into which they are thrown, | themselves innocent or accidental, there is 
and readily find suitable topics of conversation. | certainly no phase of the life of a country town 

Those who have seen but little of various| which is more detestable, But I think we are 
kinds, of soviety should remember that we | justified in making a distiction between gossip 
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| and slander, though perhaps it is difficult to 











| faculties are in any measure impaired by age, 
| Often find the little excitement produced by 
| hearing of the more active life around them 
| very beneficial in rousing the dormant feelings, 


| itself wrong, but is more or less natural to us 
| all. 
| and fictitious literature; and although this 
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indulge in the one without touching on the 
other. In slander there is always bitterness, 
personal spite, envy, or some other meanness 
at work; in gossip there is often sympathy, 
kindly feeling, and no thought of inflicting in- 
jury. It is, I am aware, dangerous ground, 
but I cannot honestly conceal the fact, that 
there are many persons, distinguished by kind- 
ness of heart and amiability of life, who, as 
fully, perhaps, as it is possible, carry out the 
divine precept to love their neighbour as them- 
selve, but who, nevertheless, do take an exces- 
sive interest in everything which concerns 
that neighbour. Invalids and persons whose 


and calling the attention away from distressing 
sensations. 

“Thank you,” said an old lady, one day, 
after listening to the history of a very painful 
incident, “I am so glad you came in and told 
me about it—it is very, very sad, very sad 
indeed—but I feel so much better—it has been 
one of my bad days,—but hearing all about 
these poor M ’s has done me so much 





“ Such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves.” 

It will be observed that I have not men- 
tioned religion as a distinct subject for conver- 
satim. And yet, as good Faithful asks, 
“What things are so worthy of the mouth and 
tongue of men on earth as are the things of 
the God of heaven?” But there are some 
ideas suggested by the phrase “ religious con- 
versation ”” which prevent its being dismissed 
in one word. I must confess that there 
appears to me to be little that is edifying in 
that style of religious discourse which has 
been described as “ that thousandth iteration 
of commonplaces, the listless attention to 
which is hardly an action of the mind, you 
seem to understand it all, and mechanically 
assent, while you are thinking of something 
else.” Neither is there, generally, anything 
really profitable in much of the merely super- 
ficial gossip about religious societies; criticisms 
upon sermons; censorious remarks upon other 
Christians; anecdotes, often tending to the 
ludicrous, related of men holding distinguished 
positions in the Church of Christ. This, 
surely, is not what we are to understand as 
the conversation which passed in old times, 
“ when they that feared the Lord spake often 








good.” 

The desire to know what other people are 
about, and the little romances, catastrophes, 
and incidents of their lives, has nothing in | 


To this desire we owe our biographical 


desire may be too exclusively indulged, and 
degenerate into curiosity and frivolity, yet we 
have but little sympathy with those persons 
who look down with so supreme a contempt 
upon their fellow-creatures as to be utterly 
indifferent to the joys and sorrows which may 
befall them. 

Admitting, then, that the good-humoured 
recital of little harmless incidents occurring 
around us is not altogether out of place in| 
conversation, we rise from this to higher and | 
more profitable subjects. The productions of} 
modern literature, and their probable influ-| 
ence; historical and passing events, with their | 
lessons and results; delineations and analysis | 
of character; social questions, affecting the | 
world at large, or the private intercourse of} 
individuals; plans for the benefit of mankind ; 
the works and beauties of nature; new dis- | 
coveries in the world of science; the treasures 
of poetry, music, and art;—on all of ‘iene, | 





one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it.” 

In a circle composed of those whose hopes 
and aims are one, and whose minds are raised 
to a high level, the thoughts and feelings will 
often naturally revert to the subject which 
draws around it the deepest interest, reverence, 
and affection. There, such topics as the holy 
truths revealed in the word of God; the life of 
our divine Master; the work of grace in the 
heart; the hand of Providence in our lives; 
the glorious hopes set before us for the future ; 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ, and 
His promised and longed-for reign over the 
world,—all have a fitting place. But in 
mixed society the safest and most excellent 
rule for Christian converse is, “ Let your 
speech be always seasoned with salt.” Let 
there ever run through it that savour of the 
divine life, which, while it makes itself felt, 
cannot, perhaps, be separated from it as a dis- 
tinct element. This,‘will at least serve to pre- 
serve conversation from degenerating into 
folly, bitterness, or insincerity. 

An unexpected remark on some religious 
subject, thrown into a circle unprepared at 
the time for its reception, produces usually 
but one result. A dead silence ensues, broken 


and on numerous other equally worthy sub-| only by a slight murmur, perhaps of assent; 
jects, the thoughts and feelings may be called| the hush continues for a few minutes; and 
forth in lively and profitable’ converse,—con- | then the ordinary common thread is taken up 
verse— again. Mr. John Shepherd, in his essay cn 
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“Christian Conversation,’ remarks, ‘“ The 
apostle who formed and recorded his solemn 
determination ‘to know nothing among men, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,’ did 
not neglect or desert that purpose while citing 
the Greek dramatist, or glancing at the Isth- 
mian games. He was skilful in adapting his 
discourse to the audience, the scene, and the 
occasion. Most probably his manner was, to 
invite and lead upward through the seen and 
temporal towards the unseen and eternal; 
from the golden sunset of Attica towards the 
spiritual glow of the true sunrise; from the 
mysteries of the first spring garland in Hy- 
mettus to the bright secret of the re-awakening 
of the dead; from the splendours of the Par- 
thenon to the glories of a house not made with 
hands.” 

As all our common life may be sanctified to 


noblest ends, so may all our common talk. 
The holy principle, which exalts even the me- 
chanical acts of eating and drinking to acts 
done to the glory of God, can also thus in- 
spire and consecrate all our engagements in 
social intercourse; moreover, the acquisition 
of greater facility in the means by which we 
hold communication with one another, is an 
effort in which we may especially seek the 
divine aid and blessing, for in it principally 
lies our power for diffusing influence, for pro- 
ducing conviction, and promoting kindliness 
and happiness. The art of conversation must 
thus take a distinguished place among those 
talents and acquirements to be laid at the feet 
of Him who Himself “spake as never man 
spake.” 
A. J. BUCKLAND. 








A FORTNIGHT 


Ir was a bright February morning when I 


made my first acquaintance with “ life on the | 


Nile.” 

Ours was no ambitious excursion; Luxor 
and Thebes and the cataracts were out of our 
reach, and everything was arranged on a mo- 
dest. scale; but we were prepared to enjoy 
heartily all we should see. To one of the 
party, everything had the charm of novelty ; 


to the others, though this first freshness was | 


wanting, a yet deeper interest attached itself 
to the projected trip. 

My sister and her missionary helpers always 
endeavoured to make their occasional Nile 
voyages a kind of itinerating mission, by seiz- 
ing every opportunity of distributing books 
and holding conversations with both Copts and 
Moslems in their halts at the numerous vil- 
lages which border the river side. 

Prepared, then, to make our fortnight on the 
Nile a useful as well as refreshing expedition, 
we embarked on the morning of Thursday, 
February 11, at Boulac, the river port or har- 
bour of Cairo, about two miles from the city 
itself. 

Very lovely the broad river looked, spark- 
ling in the mid-day sunshine, and its shores 
fringed with palm groves and gardens of 


orange and cactus, and shining white lines of | 
building. We sat on the deck of our boat, | 
enjoying the delightful refreshing air, and | 
watching the scene around us, while our stores | 


and baggage were disposed of in the boat. 
A very small one of its kind it was, but it was 
an excellent and rapid sailer, which is the first 


ON THE NILE. 


| requisite. The dahabiyeh, or Nile boat, is 
always rather long and narrow, with a mast 
| and sail like the wings of a crane; this is 
in order to catch the wind when moving be- 
tween the high embankments of the river, 
which in late winter and spring sometimes so 
completely conceal the water at a distance, 
that it is only by watching these moving sails 
| that its existence could be suspected. 

The cabins, consisting of a small saloon, 
| some narrow berths, and a tiny store-place, 
| are at one end, and the deck on the outside 
| of these is arranged with sofas as a kind of 
| outdoor parlour. Being one of the more mo- 
| dest establishments, we brought our own 

“ plenishings,”—beds, pillows, &c., from Cairo. 
| Our vessel was manned by an extremely 
| youthful “ Reis” or captain, and five or six 
| handy dark-skinned sailors in blue cotton 
| shirts and white turbans—most of them Nu- 
bians—cheerful, active fellows, and almost 
| amphibious in their habits. Time being not 
| regarded as of value in this country, it was very 
long before all was ready for departure; and 
when at length, as we thought, starting time 
was come, the wind was so strong in our teeth 
that—the current being also of course against 
us—all moving forward was simply impossible. 

It was not till next morning that we could 
venture by dint of incessant tacking and mov- 
ing from side to side, to make our way cau- 
| tiously to the village of Ghizeh, whence tra- 
| vellers start for the great Pyramids. 
|  Ghizeh, though not new to us, has its own 


| interest and charm : the palaces and colonnades 
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of Rhoda Island and of “ Old Cairo opposite,” 
intermixed with feathery date palms, and stately 
minarets, and backed by the yellow range of 
desert hills, form a striking setting to the deep, 
rapidly flowing river; while the picturesque 
groups of blue-mantled women with pitchers, 
donkeys laden with vegetables and oranges, 
children playing by the river’s brink, and 
men loading their boats with corn or straw, 
made a foreground of moving figures which 
it was sufficiently amusing to watch. 
Atlast—a little before noonon Friday the12th 
—a brisk breeze sprung up in our favour; our 
huge long sail was unfurled, and spread out by 


the sailors with loud and wild but not unmusical | 


cries—in a minute it was swelling as it caught 
the gale, and we were fairly afloat, and gliding 
rapidly and smoothly along. 

We move on past groves of date palms, 
gracefully waving in the breeze; past mud, 
flat-roofed villages, shaded by clumps of syca- 
more, fig, and‘the lebich tree, with its abundant, 
dark green foliage and yellow-green pods; 
past patches of cultivation, reclaimed from the 
desert by the course of the canals or the re- 
mains of the inundation, bright spots of 
emerald verdure, clover and young corn, con- 
trasting well with the bare yellowish desert; 
past long sandy islands, which emerge each 
year from the inundation with altered form, 
and already green witha rapid growth of short 
grass and clover. ‘Through these pictures, 
like the moving scenes of a diorama, we glide 
on, sweeping past the distant view of the five 
pyramids of Zaquara, and then by those of 
Darshur,—two completed and one in a ruinous, 
half-finished state, which is called the “ Jew’s 
Pyramid,” from a generally received tradition 
that the Israelites were engaged on it when 
they were summoned to follow Moses out of 
Egypt. All these buildings are made of 
brick. 

Now we come in sight of the picturesque 
range of the Tura Cliffs, containing some cele- 
brated quarries, some of which we could plainly 
distinguish through a glass. They are sup- 
posed to have been worked as far back as the 
time of the Pharaohs. This range, in the far 
distance, joins the great desert range of the 
Gebel Mohattan, which extends from Cairo 
into Upper Egypt. 

In the course of this afternoon our vessel 
got stranded on a sandbank,—no uncommon 
accident, especially when the Nile is rather 
low, as was now the case. Our reis and several 
of his men were disencumbered of their gar- 
ments and overboard in a moment, and push- 
ing and dragging the vessel by the main force 
of their strong arms, aided by those in the 
boat with long poles, and all of them ac- 


companying their work with wild cries and 
grunts of the most singular kind. After about 
ten minutes of these exertions, the vessel was 
off the banks, and we were again rapidly 
| gliding on, past villages and palm groves, and 
| stretches of desert, and narrow belts of bright 
verdure, and high banks raised above the in- 
undation water-mark. By degrees the wind 
subsides, and it is then curious to watch, as 
the day declines, the darkening outline of the 
lofty banks, on which men, and camels, and 
| goats seemed to move as if in mid-air. 

The distant range of desert hills, as the sun 
lowers, begins to glow with the wondrous hues 
of a Nile sunset, the heights seeming clothed 
with ruby, opal, and amethyst. On the opposite 
side, the sky is coloured with the richest 
apricot colour, fading into pale iemon, and 
against this clear, yellow background the 
figures of the peasants, returning home with 
their flocks of goats, buffaloes, and sheep, seem 
cut as in black silhouettes, while the graceful 
waving palms catch the changing hues of the 
atmosphere. Then the bright tints die away, 
and we have the after-glow, the soft delicate 
pearl and peach hues, fading into a tender 
green; and then, with but a few moments’ in- 
terval for the short eastern twilight, the cres- 
cent moon and the bright evening star appear 
to touch the waves with a silver ripple. 

Now the boatmen gather round their little 
primitive charcoal stove, and cook their coffee, 
and their red lentils or adze (the “ red pottage ” 
of Esau) which they make into a thick por- 
ridge-like soup; they sit round a huge wooden 
bowl of this, and each helps himself, his hol- 
lowed hand doing duty as a spoon. ‘This, 
with dark coloured flaps of bread, and green 
leaves of one or two kinds, and sometimes 
radishes, and raw carrots when they can get 
them, form their simple fare. They certainly 
thrive on it, for a stronger and healthier set 
can hardly be seen. 

And now night is fairly set in, and our boat 
moored, and the men kindle a fire of dry reeds 
|on the shore, and gather round it, forming a 
picturesque group as the red light falls on the 
wild figures. And so ends our first day’s 
Nile voyage. 

Next morning the sun rose gloriously over 
a horizon clear and still—not a ripple to be 
seen. We were anchored opposite one of the 
innumerable villages along these shores, and 
as it was impossible to move, we all landed 
after our early breakfast, and scrambling up 
the steep bank, found ourselves in a noble 
palm-grove, which as usual surrounded and 
almost concealed the group of low, flat-roofed, 
mud buildings, which serve as dwellings for 
the inhabitants with their live stock. 
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In the distance we could just discern the 
pyramids of Darshur; while on the side of the | 
low sandy cliff, against which our boat was 
moored, a group of men and boys were en- 
gaged in brickmaking,—the heaps of clay | 
cubes piled up in circle, while the workmen, pic- | 
turesque though rough figures, with their white 
turbans and short blue or white shirts girded | 
tightly round them, leaving the brown, supple 
arms and legs bare, passed to and fro with | 
piles of clay and straw, adding to the heaps, | 
and adjusting one to another. Just so must) 
the Israelites have worked, probably on this 
very spot, for it is within reach of what tra- 
dition calls their unfinished pyramid. The 
bricks are made with straw and baked in the 
sun, and never lose their dark colour. 

I returned to the boat, and sat on deck 
admiring the scene before me—the smooth, 
glassy surface of the Nile, fringed with palm- 
groves as far as the eye could reach, and the 
whole reposing in the golden stillness of noon- 
day. On the shore, my sister was sitting in 
the midst of acircle of nine or ten of the brick- 
making labourers, to whom she was reading 
from the Testament—two or three women 
wrapped in dark-blue drapery standing by. 
She had first been addressed by a man to 
whom she had given a Gospel of St. John on 
a former visit. She questioned him, and 
found he had kept the book; and, on her 
asking what he remembered best, he repeated 
the history of the miraculous draught of fishes. 
This led to further reading of the Scriptures. 
She had a large and attentive audience, and 
was, on the whole, encouraged with her morn- 
ing’s work; for, though doubtless many were 
drawn by curiosity, the word sown in faith 
may sink into some heart and bring forth fruit, 
which will be known and seen in the day 
which discloses all things. It is a great re- 
sponsibility for the Christian to seize every op- 
portunity for putting the gospel message before 
those who may never perhaps hear it again. 
My ignorance of Arabic, of course, prevented 
my being able to be more than a spectator of 
the work; but even to watch it at a distance 
was deeply interesting. 

The morning passed in this manner; in the 
afternoon we managed, by means of “ tracking” 
with ropes, to move slowly on in spite of the 
current being against us; but it was hard work 
for the men, and we were soon obliged to moor 
the boat at a nameless spot, with no village 


panions went in, and found these huts were 
inhabited by some Bedouin families, who 
seemed friendly and willing to meet the ad- 
vances of the strangers. 

The next day was Sunday. After reading 
our own little service together, our Arabic 
speakers went on shore to pursue their mis- 
sionary labours. One of the party found an 
old soldier of Ibrahim Pasha, a Moslem, with 
whom he entered into conversation. The man 
had served in other countries, and was not 
wanting in intelligence, but was utterly igno- 
rant even of his own religion. This, however, 
was no hindrance in preaching the gospel to 
him. It is a mistake to suppose that “a good 
Moslem ”’ approaches more nearly to a Chris- 
tian, than a bad one; generally the better 
Moslems they are, the less are they ready to 
be impressed with gospel teaching. Their 
religion is practically but a round of cere- 
monial observances, and their so-called prayers, 
on which they pride themselves as on a merit, 
are nothing but a string of appellatives applied 
to God, repeated over and over again mechani- 
cally. A Moslem, as such has no idea of 
prayer as real intercourse with God. The 
name of God is repeated like a charm, without 
any thought of reverence. I have never heard 
the third commandment so continually broken, 
even in France, as here. “Yallah!” (O 
God!) is the ery of the sailor when unfurling 
the sails, the boatman when plying his oar, 
the donkey-boy when urging on his ass, the 
camel-driver as he loads his camel. In such 
a short conversation much could not be done; 
but some idea of the responsibility of man to 
God may be conveyed to those darkened minds, 
by the power of his grace, who giveth the 
increase. 

My sister, meanwhile, revisited the Bedouins’ 
huts. Two or three of the women sat down 
with her on the ground outside their dwellings. 
The pure fresh air made it a less trying task 
than it is in the close atmosphere of the towns. 
Dirty and half-clad as the children were, they 
were strong and healthy, thanks to their open 
air life, and some would have been really pretty 
had they been cleaner. My sister induced the 
women to listen to some gospel narratives ; 
and when she left them to fetch medicine for 
a sick child, another of our party, who spoke 
Arabic as her mother tongue, joined them, and 
the poor women were heard repeating after 
her, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” as the 





near. When in the boat, we were not able to 
see anything above the steep clay embank- 
ments ; but when with some difficulty we had 
scrambled to the top, we found ourselves near a 
wood of sycamore and tamarisks, and with a 


little group sat clustered round their young 
teacher. These poor women parted from their 
new friends with real feeling; one older than 
the rest, was especially moved when her visitors 
promised to pray for her; she wept and kissed 





little group of reed huts in front. My com- 








them with broken words of gratitude and 
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affection. ‘The contrary wind kept you here 
for us,” she said; and truly it did seem to 
have been a leading of Providence. Some 
seed may have been dropped in this cluster 
of Bedouin huts, whose fruit. will one day 
appear. 

We did not in general move on a Sunday; 
but it was important on many accounts to 
anchor beside a more inhabited place than the 
one where we had been so long detained; and 
we, therefore, as soon as it was possible, moved 
a little way down and across the river, anchor- 
ing at a considerable village on the other side, 
where opportunities for work had been found 
the previous year. 

Monday was again a dead calm. We went 
on shore, but found most of the people dis- 
persed to their daily work. The day before 
had been one on which a weekly fair is held at 
this village, and had the wind admitted of our 
reaching it at that time, much more might 
have been done among the people. 

It continued calm till noon, when a brisk 
breeze suddenly sprung up. What a change! 
One moment the broad river had been spread 
out before us like a sea of glass, not a ripple 
stirring—in a few minutes the whole was an 
expanse of tossing waves, and our boat, with 
outspread sails, was driving rapidly before the 
wind. The whole river was now alive with 
boats, their wing-like sails swelling in the 
breeze. Now a large provision boat, loaded 
with fowls and donkeys, passed—a mud para- 
pet built up against its sides for further pro- 
tection. In a less dry climate of course this 
temporary fence would not hold a day, but 
here it answers the purpose. 

On we sweep, passing fleets of white-sailed 
boats; then we meet the loads of chopped 
straw (for fodder), curiously and neatly fitted 
into a compact mass. I was afterwards told 
how this is done. The whole load is placed 
on the ground and trodden down very hard: 
then a large rake with strong iron teeth is 
used to draw across the mass and pull it 
together, and thus brought into very close 
collision, the effect is as if it were cemented 
together. 

The whole is then placed across two boats, 
kept together by two long poles thrust through 
the double load, but moving along as evenly as 
if they were really one. 

There is a kind of picturesque beauty in 
these neat, smooth, yellow, square towers, 
reflected in the"waters. Such‘loads may have 
gone up and down the Nile when Joseph was 
director of the granaries of Egypt! 

The favourable wind continued, and about 
the middle of Tuesday we reached the spot 


large town of Beneswief, the first considerable 
town we come toon the Upper Nile. 

An Egyptian town makes little show from 
a distance on level ground; all we could see 
from the banks were the palm-groves and 
orange-gardens belonging to the palace of the 
Pasha of the place—a mass of dark-green 
foliage broken by the feathery waving branches 
of the palms. We went on shore and walked 
through the old part of the town—the curious, 
narrow, quaint-looking bazaars, arched over in 
some places at the top to keep out the sun, 
with the square, window-like, shop compart- 
ments on each side, where the retailer of goods 
sits cross-legged, on a carpet, with his stores 
piled on shelves within reach,—a leisurely 
way of doing business quite in accordance with 
Eastern habits. 

The next day we remained stationary here. 
Our missionary friends had some old acquaint- 
ances to visit, and to see what could be done 
in the way of book distribution. We visited the 
Coptic school early in the day—a tolerable 
sized room, but entirely bare of furniture, with 
the exception of a kind of stone divan built 
round it, covered with mats, on which the boys 
sat cross-legged, with leaves or parts of books 
in their hands, or zinc plates, the substitute 
for slates, on which they wrote in ink; no 
maps, no desks, no school apparatus of any 
kind. In the middle sat their master, a blind 
man, who, of course, could only teach them 
orally, assisted by a lad who acted as monitor, 
and overlooked the reading and writing. There 
was certainly not much of order in the arrange- 
ments of the school. The master threatened 
them with his stick when they were very noisy, 
and called them “children of the serpent,” 
which they did not seem to mind much; but 
on the whole they were less disorderly than 
perhaps most European schools would be 
under such uncertain rule. All pressed eagerly 
forward to receive papers with texts on them; 
these they prize chiefly as copies for writing; 
still, the words which must be so read and 
conned over may come home to some young 
heart, or remain in the memory, till a quick- 
ening breath from God’s Spirit shall cause the 
seed to spring up and bear fruit. 

The missionaries then went to visit some of 
their Coptic acquaintances, while my sister 
and I were escorted by a little girl to the resi- 
dence of the priest’s wife, who, we heard, 
would be pleased to receive a visit. After 
threading our way through many intricate 
alleys and narrow streets, we turned into a 
place which looked extremely like a stable, or 
the approach to one. Here several women 
were squatting round a large bowl full of an 





which was the limit of our little voyage—the 


equivocal-looking substance, which they were 
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busily kneading; this, I found, was dourra, or 
Indian meal. Passing through this court, we 
ascended a flight of narrow steps, at the top 
which was the house of the priest, who met 
us with a civil greeting, and pointed to the 
door of the room where his “ womankind”’ 
abode. 

Certainly it was a room apparently more 
suited for the accommodation of the good 
man’s cows or goats than of his family: a 
mud-floored and mud-walled place, totally bare 
of all furniture, except some cushions and 
bedding rolled up on the ground. In one 
corner, rolled up in wadded quilts, was some- 
thing quite undistinguishable, which we found 
was a sick child of the priest’s; the mother 
and an old woman sitting beside it, to keep 
guard over it, and prevent the possibility of a 
breath of air reaching the little victim. Air 
and water seem to be the two enemies to be 
kept out at all hazards in case of sickness here. 
Several other women, relatives and neigh- 
bours, were sitting on the floor, and a negress 
slave in a corner, wrapped in a goat’s hair 
abba or cloak, nursing a very dirty baby. 

The wife and two or three of her friends 
were good-looking, pleasing young women; 
their graceful rounded arms adorned with 
massive silver bracelets; the white muslin 
veils bound tightly over their heads, with a 
fillet of glittering ornaments under it, their 
long black hair hanging under the veil in 
plaits, and their necks, ears, and hands orna- 
mented with such a profusion of gold coins, 
coral, pearls, and rings, that a stranger to the 
ways of the country would have supposed them 


found intolerable. But in this country jewels 
hold the first place as requisites for a woman, 
and sufficient clothing and furniture are quite 
secondary considerations. 

The mistress of the house and her com- 
panions were very friendly and courteous; 
they received us cordially, pulled out a dirty 
mattress for us to sit upon, and regaled us 
with coffee, handed round in small cups like 
egg cups, placed on others, as the manner 
here is, by the negress. They entered readily 
into conversation, and my sister was soon able 
to introduce the subject of the books she dis- 
tributed. She asked if they could read? 
They said, “No, they did not require to read, 
the men could read for them.” “But do 
they?” said my sister. “ Yes, in church,” 
was the reply: but it was pre‘ty clear that 
what they heard in church was not under- 
stood. Their visitor then told them, simply 
and clearly, some histories from the Gospels, 











explaining as she went. The priest's mother, 
an intelligent old woman, who sat by with a 
baby grandchild on her lap, seemed really 
touched and interested; and on the entrance 
of a neighbour, she called her to come and 
listen, saying, “The lady is telling us such 
sweet things about the Lord Jesus!” 

Not being able to read, books could not be 
given them, but my sister endeavoured to ex- 
plain in a few words the nature of real prayer, 
and of trust in Christ as their only Saviour. 
I regretted deeply that my very scanty ac- 
quaintance with Arabic prevented my joining 
the conversation to any purpose, or even fol- 
lowing it, except as far as a few catch words 
could guide me here and there. One must 
have gone through the experience of thus tra- 
velling, so to say, with sealed lips, to appre- 
ciate fully the curse of Babel, or the need for 
that partial renewal at Pentecost, where men 
of all countries heard the Apostles “speak in 
their own tongues the marvellous works of 
God.” 

The visits of our missionary friends had 
been less satisfactory. The bigotry of some 
of the Coptic dignitaries had for the time shut 
the door which had appeared, in a former 
visit, ready to be opened. These trials of 
faith and patience are part of the missionary’s 


|lot; his business is to watch for every open- 


ing, sow beside all waters, and leave the result 
with God. 

In the afternoon we took a small boat, and 
rowed across the river to an island of consi- 
derable size not far off. We walked through 
fields of bright green corn to a grove of date 


possessed of considerable wealth; while the | palms, from whence we had a good view, on 
dirt and discomfort around them was such as/jone side, of the white buildings of Beneswief 
an ordinary English cottager would have| peeping out of their surrounding gardens of 


orange and palm; and on the other, of the 
bold and varied outline of the more distant 
Mokattan cliffs, stretching far away into the 
Upper Nile country. My sister read some 
verses of Scripture to a circle who gathered 
round her, attracted by the sight of a book, 
but only one was able to read for himself. 
The following morning, Thursday, was one of 
perfect calm, but the current being in our 
favour when we turned towards Cairo, we 
were able to make a little way by rowing. 
The boatmen took up the boards in the centre 
of the lower deck, and arranged themselves 
with their long oars; then, as they plied them 
vigorously, they all commenced a curious wild 
chant. ‘They were led in their song by a man 
who had joined their party at Beneswief. 
Being a celebrated singer in the Arab style, 
on his way to Cairo, they persuaded him to 
make his voyage in their boat, that they might 
have the benefit of his musical aid. He 
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chanted a single verse, and they chimed in 
with a kind of refrain, which they sang in 
chorus, in time to their oars, as they rose and 
fell on the smooth waters. At intervals they 
stopped to take advantage of a strong current 
down which the vessel could drift, and during 
these pauses they laid down their oars and sat 
round in a circle, singing their songs to the 
accompaniment of clapping hands, a kind of 
timbrel with small bells, and an empty jar, 
which did duty as a drum or Tarabouka. 
There were here and there snatches of wild 
and rather pleasing melody, but for the most 
part the songs were a kind of monotonous up 
and down chant or recitation, chiefly on half- 
notes, and in a minor key—elaborate in its 
way, but it would take a long apprenticeship 
to make it agreeable to Western ears. Appa- 
rently some of these chants were extemporised 
for the occasion. In the afternoon we were 
stopped by contrary winds, near what we 
found to be a very large village. We landed 
and walked some way down an exceedingly 
pretty glade, the tall waving palms as usual 
forming a grove, which contrasted prettily 
with the graceful foliage of a garden of lemon 
trees and gum acacias at one end. While we 
sat in this grove and watched the coming 
sunset, as it touched the stems with red light, 
one of our missionary friends walked on to 
the village, and entered into conversation with 
a group of men, who were sitting in the sun- 
shine at their doors. These poor people were 
at first alarmed at the approach of a stranger, 
thinking he might be a Government agent 
come to press their sons as conscripts into the 
army, or to take them for the forced labours, 
which are continually going on. This system 
of corvée is most oppressive ; able-bodied men 
are continually taken from their work or han- 
dicrafts, and compelled to labour at some of 
the public works, or in the Pasha’s service. 
Nominally the skilled labourers are paid, but 
in point of fact they receive nothing, and the 
peasants are compelled to provide their own 
food and even their own tools! My com- 
panions told me they had often seen gangs of 
these unfortunate men, labouring through 
the heat of a long summer’s day, with no sus- 
tenance but a bit of coarse bread, parched 
with thirst, and unable to provide themselves 





with the cooling fruit, or cucumbers, which 
an Egyptian delights in in hot weather; and | 
during these months, perhaps, of compelled | 
work, their families may be left to starve. 

It was no wonder, then, that the poor vil- 
lagers trembled at the sight of a stranger. 
Our friend explained that he was a Syrian, 
that he came, not to press them to work, but 





to distribute books and tell of the word of God. 


He found them ready to converse and to 
listen to reading, and one Copt insisted on his 
entering his house and partaking of coffee. 
Both Copts and Moslems were attentive lis- 
teners when he read and explained a portion 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

We spent the next day chiefly at a place 
called Elgesiras, or the Island. It is actually 
surrounded by water when the Nile is high, 
and thence its name. Here my companions 
found many ready to listen, and eager for 
books. My sister spent some time in the 
house of a woman whom she had met the year 
before, and read and talked to an audience of 
about forty in all. They were attentive, and 
seemed really interested; the hostess insisted 
on her accepting a present of eggs, saying, 
“The wind has kept you here for our sakes, 
that we might hear your good words.” She 
ceased reading at last only from her voice 
becoming utterly exhausted. 

Quite a troop of boys and men came down 
to the boat, seeking for papers and books, and 
one, a Nubian, in the service of a neighbour- 
ing Pasha, rather a great man in his line, 
rejoicing in the title of Effendi, volunteered 
to purchase a New Testament. He sent a 
present of milk from one of his own cows, and 
in the evening, after dark, returned with 
some companions to converse with the mis- 
sionaries. 

Next day, however, when my sister was 
again on shore, she was met by the Nubian, 
who told her that his brother, who was more 
instructed than himself, had told him the book 
was a bad one, and he wished to change it. 
She asked him what fault he found with it ? 
He put it into her hands in reply, asking her 
to read for him, that he might judge. She 
read a portion of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which he allowed was very good. He then 
opened the book at random, and pointed to a 
page, saying, “ Read there.” She read a part 
of the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
This he also allowed to be good. He and 
some others present then pressed her on the 
subject of the Koran; did she not read that? 
And why not? It required some tact and 
caution to reply, for she knew that it would 
be useless and dangerous to say anything 
directly against their sacred book. 

“The Gospel,’ she replied, is written, not 
by man, but by God; other books are written 
by men. There are parts taken from the 
Gospel in your Koran; I had rather go to the 
fountain head than take streams from it. The 
Gospels are the fountain itself.” The result 
was that the book was retained, at least for 
the time. 

This little scene is a specimen of the diffi- 
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culties of mission work among the Moslems. 
A day later, at a village called Shoback, the 
missionaries had to encounter a trial of another 
kind, from a Copt, who entered the house in 
which they were reading to a circle of Mos- 
lems, and began to curse the Prophet and the 
Koran. Of course the reading was inter- 
rupted, and the missionary actually endangered 
by the excitement produced; and the author 
of it all coolly defended himself by saying, 
“He did it on purpose to prevent the Moslems 
from listening, as the Gospel was not for 
them !” 

The Copts in this way frequently hinder 
the work among Mahometans; they look on 
themselves as what the Spaniards used to call 
“old Christians,” and feel a kind of jealousy 
about the conversion of Mahometans. Never- 
theless, in these scattered villages much im- 
portant work can be done among the Copts, 
who are dispersed in twos or threes among 
Moslems. Secluded by their situation even 
from the very meagre opportunities of hearing 
the Gospel, they might have in their own 
church, these poor people, profoundly ignorant 
and surrounded by Moslems, frequently end 
by adopting their faith. The occasional visits 
and *book distributions of our friends, are, 
therefore, a most important agency, and may 
have saved many such from sinking into 
Islamism. 

During these last days our progress was 
slow, but very pleasant; the gliding motion 
down the river, when the currents allowed it, 
was delightful; and though the scenery is 
little varied, the exquisite colouring and the 
transparency of the atmosphere produce an 
endless variety of striking effects. We meet, 
too, with many graceful or curious water-birds : 
one lovely egret, with snowy plumage, was 
shot by one of our party; they have also shot 
the spurred plover, or, “bird of the fields,” as 
it is called, with its black crest and beautifully 
varied plumage: plenty of pigeons also. The 
wild geese generally elude the sportsman ; it 
is interesting and curious to watch their long 
flight in such perfect order, and always in the 
same shape, forming the letter V as they 
rapidly cleave the air. On the evening of the 
fifth day, after leaving Beneswief, we anchored 
at a spot not far from the celebrated pyramids 
at Zaquara, and we were glad to avail our- 
selves of this to make an excursion the follow- 
ing day to a place possessing so much to 
interest the traveller. 

We were on our way soon after seven in 
the morning, on donkeys; and after about an 
hour’s very pretty ride through a succession 
of palm groves, diversified with narrow belts 


pools of blue water left by the inundation, we 
reached the village, which is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of the ancient Memphis. It 
stands on the border of another grove of large 
date palms; on our right, as we rode among 
the trees, was a little green hollow or ravine, 
in which lay at full length a gigantic statue, 
—the features of the comely but massive old 
Egyptian type,—the peaked beard, and curious 
head-dress, like those of the images with 
which we are all familiar. But there was 
something exceedingly striking in the sudden 
glimpse of this colossal figure, stretched in 
its grassy nook in this quiet resting place, 
with the feathery palm trees around it, and 
no human habitation in sight. What was its 
history P and how long had it lain there P 

It had probably been excavated from some 
ruins near. The village, which is a few 
minutes’ ride distant, is a mere mud village, 
like so many others ; but in front of the rude 
huts stands a collection of fragments of 
statues, some of them beautifully executed, 
especially the limbs of a kneeling figure, of 
which the upper part was broken away. 

The whole village is built on an immense 
mass of debris, the dust of the old city. 

Another hour’s ride among ranges of sand- 
hills brought us in front of the first of the 
pyramids—the others scattered about within 
sight. There are five in all at Zaquara, none 
of them quite perfect, for the outer covering, 
as it appears to have been, of stone, has been 
destroyed by the Arabs, and nothing but the 
substructure of bricks remains. The edifices 
are therefore smaller, less sharply defined in 
outline, and more incomplete than those of 
Ghizeh. 

But the great interest of Zaquara is in the 
ruined temples, tombs, mummies, and remains 
of all kinds with which it abounds. Fresh 
treasures are being daily discovered, but many 
of these excavations are shut up by order of 
the savants working for the Viceroy, and not 
permitted to be visited by travellers in general. 
Fortunately the Apis pits were still open, 
and I went into them, with one of our party 
as my guide. Descending a narrow, sandy 
defile, we found ourselves in a vast subterra- 
neous cave or catacomb; here my companion 
lit two tapers, giving me one, and led the way 
through a long and lofty gallery, quite dark. 
On each side were niches or open chambers 
in the rock, containing each a huge sarcopha- 
gus of beautifully polished granite, the heavy 
lid of the tomb lying partly open. These 
were to contain the successive corpses of the 
sacred bull Apis. The granite had been 
brought from a distance; and evidently some 
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bably, must have been employed to lower these | 
mighty masses into their place. We passed 
along three galleries, pretty nearly of the 
same length, and all of the same character. 
It was a strange, weird, solemn scene, this 
ancient sepulchre, which had been sealed from 
all eyes for so many centuries. 

When we emerged into the open air, we | 
proceeded to visit a temple, excavated about 
eight years ago, standing in a sandy hollow a 
little way from the pits. The broken shafts | 
and columns stand there as entire as if in a 
museum; the dry, pure air keeps them in the | 
most perfect preservation; the pillars covered 
with fresco paintings, somewhat like those we | 
have in the British Museum, but, if possible, 
more perfect. The beauty of the whole effect 
was really startling. Every detail executed! 
with the most delicate and elaborate accuracy 
and brilliancy of colouring; processions, priests 
slaughtering the sacrifices, baskets of fruits | 
and corn, groups of ostriches, wild ducks, &c., 
all exquisitely finished ;—large Nile boats, 
with crocodiles and hippopotami in the waters 
beneath. We have, in short, a picture, full 
and complete, of Egypt in her palmy days,—a 
glimpse into the magnificence and glories of 
the past; and when one turned to look around 
on the vast mass of debris and ruins, the sandy 
wastes stretching for miles, where there had 
been noble cities, and palaces, and gardens, | 





and corn-fields, which made Egypt the granary 
of the world,—all swept away, and none left 
to inhabit the site but a few scattered Bedouins 
living in mud huts; it did indeed bring to 
the mind the denunciation of the prophet,— 
that Egypt should become “the basest of 
kingdoms.” 

On all sides we found heaps of mummies, 
partly charred and burnt by the Arabs; bits 
of the bright blue pottery of old Egypt, and 
of the small elaborately carved images, meet 
one everywhere. 

After some time spent in the exciting search 
for antiquities, we remounted our steeds and 
retraced our way to our boat, much delighted 
with our day’s excursion. The next day 
brought us within a little distance of our 
starting point before noon; but the bridge of 
boats, recently erected, was not to be opened 
to allow vessels to pass till a certain hour in 
the afternoon; so we had to wait for five 


| hours till the moment arrived for the passage, 
and then were informed that dahabiyehs were 
not to be allowed to go through! 


So we were 
fain to land at another part of the shore, and 
make our way back to the city. The setting 
sun was beginning to touch the waters of the 
Nile with gold when we took our leave of our 
river home,—and so ended our fortnight’s 
sojourn on the Nile. 
EB. JANE WHATELY. 


“WITH THANKSGIVING.” 


Phil iv. 6. 


Tue joys that fair as sunbeams shone 
Are quenched in gloom ; 

Hope’s tender blossoms strew the ground, 
Crushed in their bloom ;— 

How in my heart can thankfulness 
Find any room? 


| 
Yet are there no glad thoughts that twine | 
Round mercies past ? 
Are pleasures nothing worth, because 
They may not last ? | 
Is summer charmless, since it bends 
To winter’s blast ? 
Why should we in the night forget 
The warm, bright day ? 
Or cease to prize dear friends, who now 
Are far away ? 
Our lives-are dull, but have they had 
No festive lay ? 


Lord, I would thank Thee for the gifts 
I have resigned : 

For treasures soon recalled; for links 
That now unwind ; 

For joys, whose fragrant memories 
Are left behind. 


Nay, more, I thank Thee for life’s cares,— 
For hours of grief; 

For pensive autumn days that brought 
The withered leaf; 

For storms which make my harvest-field 
Yield but one sheaf. 


For thus my heart the less has clung 
To earthly love; 

Hope, baffled here, on eager wing 
Has soared above ; 

And to the Ark has gladly flown 


The weary dove. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE END OF A DAY’s ExcURSION. | His love is still there, even if sorrow and 
| trouble hide it from us for awhile. And it is 
“Tere, Helen! it is striking nine, and Reg- | the discipline of our life, Nellie—if we will 
gie has not come;” and as she spoke Cornelia | only take it so,—sent to drive us closer and 
threw down the book she had been reading, | closer under the shadow of His wing.” 
and went to the window to look out. | “But, Helen,” said Nellie, with a perplexed 
She and Helen were in the latter’s private | look, “you speak as if God were your Friend; 
room; for the drawing-room was given I never heard any one talk so before. Of 
up as usual to Mrs. Featherstone and her course He is above us all, and guides and 
after-dinner sleep. During the fortnight that governs all as He sees fit; but one never 
had elapsed since Nellie’s arrival she and thinks of that, though one believes it.” 
Helen had become fast friends. At first the “My darling, if God, my heavenly Father, 
young lady had held aloof in a somewhat were not my Friend; if I were not reconciled 
haughty manner; but Helen was so different to Him through a Saviour’s blood, then indeed 
from Mrs. Featherstone’s usual run of com-|I should be most desolate. For the waves 
panions, and her godmother evidently wished of earth’s sorrows have swept over me, 
to make much of her: so Nellie came down | Nellie; but in the midst of all there was the 
from her pedestal of pride; and when once she | sweet voice, saying, ‘It is I, be not afraid.’ 
had unbent, Helen’s sweet, gentle ways soon | And oh, Nellie, my wish for you is that you 
won her affection. But not yet had Helen too may find a Friend in heaven. LEarth’s 
spoken of their relationship. prospects are fair enough before you at pre- 
“Nay, Nellie dear,” Helen replied, “you sent, but they may not last; our hold of our 
must not make yourself uneasy.” greatest blessings is but a frail grasp, and at 
“But I am really uneasy, Helen. The boy best we cannot keep them always. But God 
said he would be back by dinner; and that is changeth never; ‘He will be our guide even 
three hours ago. And he is in my charge. unto death,’ and beyond death.” 
I could not face papa if anything happened to, ‘“ Helen, you frighten me,” said Nellie, under 
him. He is his darling—his Benjamin.” her breath; “you make me feel as if something 
“ Dear Nellie,” said Helen again, “are you dreadful were going to happen.” 
not troubling yourself without sufficient cause?! “Nay, I did not mean to do that; but you 
I have no doubt Reggie is safe enough some- were fancying just now that something really 
where. And do you not remember what we had happened. But it is time we went down 
were talking of last night ?”’ to tea. Mrs, Featherstone will think she has 
“Trust. Ah, yes; but Iam not like you, lost us all.” 
Helen, I cannot trust; at least, not where They found Mrs. Featherstone wondering 
Reggie is concerned.” why some one did not appear. When she 
“But, dear, I think we all have to learn! learned that Reginald had not returned, and 

















trust from experience. When we find out/that Nellie was uneasy, she too assured her 
that our loving Father is better than our | there was no cause; the boy was all right, no 
fears; that He will not let the harm we dread | doubt; only he ought not to have stayed so 
come to us—or, if it does come, that it is not | late. 
half so bad as we expected, because of the love} Reginald had gone off early in the day, with 
that comes with it,—then comes the trust,|a party of young fellows whom he had been 
Nellie. Have you not often feared for your | asked to join, to a place at some distance from 
brother? and he is safe still. Ah, Nellie, the| Wilmington. They had intended returning 
beautiful summer-time, the bright sunshine, by the afternoon train, for there was but one 
the song of the birds, and the waving of the later, and that would have driven them into 
trees, do they not all whisper, ‘Only trust|the night; but Reginald had not come yet, 
Him ;—if He cares so much for us that not and what had become of him they could not 
even a sparrow falleth to the ground without |tell. Nellie imagined all sorts of possible and 
His knowledge, can any harm happen to you, | impossible things as she wandered from one 
His chosen one, for whom He gave His Son?’ | window to another in the gathering dimness 
Oh, Nellie, it cannot be! we must trust Him.” | of the summer twilight—from a railway acci- 
“But the storms will come; what then?’’| dent down to a night spent in the streets from 
murmured Nellie. having lost his way. At length, Mrs. Feather- 
“* Behind the clouds is the sun still shining.’ | stone rather impatiently begged ‘her to try to 
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keep quiet. Reginald had no doubt gone to 
spend the evening with some of his companions, 
and would probably stay the night there. But 
Nellie could not think that, though she threw 
herself into a chair and was silent. 

Eleven o'clock came, and no Reginald. It 
was Mrs. Featherstone’s bedtime, and she rose 
to retire; saying as she did so, that Nellie 
had much better follow her example, it was 
useless sitting up longer. But Nellie did not 
stir. Helen came back from attending her, 
and the two girls sat on almost in silence, 
listening for every sound. At last, when the 
clock was on the stroke of one, he came. There 
was a very gentle ring, a cautious opening of 
the door, and a soft footstep on the stairs; not 
the hasty, springing step with which the boy 
generally entered. He came into the drawing- 
room; and with a cry of intense relief Nellie 
sprang to him, and clasped him in her arms. 

“There, gently, Nell,” he said, faintly, en- 
deavouring to smile, “let me sit down.” 

And then Nellie saw how white he looked ; 
and her own face grew pale at the sight. 

“ Reggie, Reggie, what is the matter?” 

“Don’t trouble him just yet,” said Helen, 
coming forward, “he will tell us all by and 
by. Or had you not better go straight to 
bed, Reggie, and leave it until morning ?”’ 

“No, no, I will tell you directly. I know 
poor Nell has been anxious, but I could not 
help it.” 

Helen went down-stairs, and brought him 
a glass of wine, which he drank eagerly, and 
said he felt better, and able to give them the 
account they were wishing to hear. 

“ We had a jolly enough day of it, and came 
back by the five train, as we meant todo. Jem 
Saunders and I parted from the rest at the 
station, and came on together—he lives just 
here, you know. We were crossing the end of 
Regent Street—there always is a terrible cram 
there, you know, and we were stopped a bit 
in the middle, when there came up a hansom 
cab dashing furiously out of Mason Street. 
The driver could not stop it, and we were both 
knocked down before we had time to get out 
of the way.” 

Nellie started, and clung closer to her bro- 
ther, as if to assure herself that he was safely 
there. Reginald paused, and drew his hand 
across his brow as if he could scarcely go on; 
but he did so in a minute or two. 

“T never knew anything more till I found 
myself on a sofa in a small room; but I can 
tell you what I was told. A gentleman who 
was just on the spot at the time sprang for- 
ward, and at the risk of his own life drew me 


Nellie shuddered. Her brother bent over 
her, and said tenderly, “ Nellie, you must not be 
frightened. I am here, you see.” 

“But you might not have been.” 

“No. I might have been where poor Saun- 
ders is, lying in the hospital. The gentleman, 
George Leslie”—it was Helen’s turn to start 
as she heard the name,—“ took me to his own 
lodgings; and no brother could have behaved 
more kindly. They said I was in a swoon for 
more than three hours, and they almost thought 
me dead. Mr. Leslie would have kept me 
there all night; but I knew you would be 
anxious, Nellie, and probably sit up for me, so 
as soon as I was able to come home he brought 
me here himself. I shall never forget what 
he has done for me to-day. And he has pro- 
mised to go with me to see poor Saunders to- 
morrow. They would not tell me right out; 
but I fear there is not much chance for him. 
By the way, Nellie, when Mr. Leslie found out 
who I was, he said he was a connection of 
ours—a second cousin, or something of the 
sort.” 

“T do not remember the name in the least; 
but I believe we have some relations we have 
never seen.” 

How Helen longed to say, “ He is my bro- 
ther!” but her lips were sealed, she dare not. 

“But oh, Reggie, my darling brother,” 
Nellie went on, “what danger you have been 
in! it is terrible to think of !” 

“ But the escape, Nellie, think of that,” said 
Helen. 


most grateful to Mr. Leslie for what he has 
done.” 

“And to God, Nellie,” said Helen again. 
“Ts it not as we said? Has not God been 


will trust, and not be afraid’ P ” 

“T will try,” said Nellie, softly. 

Reginald rose, as if he were going, but 
hesitated. 

“ Helen, should we not thank Him,” he half 
whispered. 

Helen understood; and the few words of 
earnest thanksgiving that she murmured came 
from a full heart. 

“Would not the best gratitude be to devote 
the life He has preserved to His service?” 
she said, after a pause. 


thoughtful; and then he bade them both good 
night, and went away. Helen and Nellie soon 
followed, for they were wearied out with watch- 
ing and excitement; but as they parted at the 
door of Helen’s room, Nellie said,— 





from under the horse’s feet; he could not save 
us both. The wheels went over Saunders. 

















“TI am thankful, Helen, so very thankful, 
and I will try to trust for the future.” 





Reginald did not answer, but he looked | 





“Yes,” replied Nellie, “I shall always feel | 


watching over him? May we not now say, ‘I 
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Reginald felt quite well again the following 
morning, and true to his promise, George 
called at the door for him, but would not come 
in. Nor yet, when they returned, could Reggie, 
with all his persuasions, get him to enter Mrs. 
Featherstone’s. Nellie was very sorry; she 
wished much to see and thank her brother's 
preserver. 

The boy was very grave and thoughtful ; his 
companion’s accident, and his own wonderful 
escape, had made a deep impression on him. 
He had seen Saunders; he was dreadfully 
hurt, and was suffering agonies; they hardly 
expected him to live through another night, 
and there was no possible chance of his re- 
covery. 

During the day Helen received a few lines 
from George. 

“Of course you have heard from young 
Reginald the account of yesterday’s accident, 
and of my foolish admission of relationship. 
He wishes me much to come, but I dare not 
run the risk of meeting you without a warn- 
ing. Helen, can you trust yourself to meet 
me as a stranger ? for, remember, George 
Leslie is no brother of yours. Oh, Helen, 
sometimes I long to have done with this 
secrecy, and come out as I really am,—to con- 
fess all, and begin life again; but I cannot, I 
dare not. And as George Leslie I am begin- 


| ning to gain some amount of respectability. 


Perhaps you had better renounce me altoge- 
ther, Helen ; as your brother I have been 
nothing but disgrace to you; as a Leslie, I 
hope and trust to do better.” 

Helen shed tears over. this letter. She, too, 
longed for the time when the secret would be 
over. Left to herself, she would have owned 
her brother before all the world; but there 
was her promise to the dead, she could not 
break that; so there was nothing left but to 
work and wait. But it was with asad heart 
that she put away the letter, for the time 
seemed so very far distant when she should be 
able to accomplish George’s release, 

Charles had dropped in in the evening seve- 
ral times while Nellie and Reginald were there, 
but Nellie was nothing more than coldly civil 
to him. She could make a friend of Helen, 
and love her, but Helen’s brother was altoge- 
ther another thing. 

At last George yielded to Reginald’s im- 
portunities, and came in for a few minutes one 
evening. How Helen: managed to preserve 
the indifference of a stranger she knew not; 
but that she did accomplish it seemed evident 
from no remark being made on her behaviour. 
And she was thankful to see. her brother look- 
ing much better and happier than when she 
saw him last; and with a glow of pleasure 








came the thought, was it not all Ernest 
Carleton’s doing P 

Nellie’s thanks were spoken in a few grate- 
ful, earnest words ; and the tears which stood 
in her eyes spoke of her deep feeling. George 
thought, as he loaked down on the face that 
was so eloquently grateful, that he had never 
seen one more beautiful, and he would fain 
have lingered longer, but that he knew Helen’s 
painful position. 

Once again he came; and this time it hap- 
pened that Charles was there likewise. But 
there was no fear of recognition from Charles, 
though both the brothers remained the whole 
of the evening; perhaps both were attracted 
by the fair and fascinating Nellie. But if 
George was wary of going to Mrs, Feather- 
stone’s, Reginald paid him several visits at. his 
own lodgings, and the acquaintance ripened 
into a firm and affectionate friendship,—Reggie 
frequently declaring that he should never for- 
get what Mr. Leslie had done for him. 

Nellie Fletcher’s month was prolonged to 
more than five weeks; but at length Sir 
Herbert wrote that they must return, he could 
not longer do without his children. Helen 
had grown very fond of her cousin, and it was 
with regret that she bade her farewell; and 
the sorrow was at least equal on Nellie’s side. 
She had never met before with such a friend 
as Helen; and she made vows of never-dying 
affection, and begged Helen to write to her 
fully and frequently. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—JOE JAMESON. 


“ Wuy, Ruth, you don’t mean to say it is you, 
surely? Come in, my dearie; father has been 
wearying for you often and often;’’ and Mrs. 
Jameson clasped the neat, trim figure of her 
daughter in her arms, and kissed her warmly. 

Ruth, as you will have guessed, is Nellie 
Fletcher’s maid, and this is her first appear- 
ance at home on the evening of the day after 
their arrival. 

“You did not tell us you were coming, 
Ruth,” her mother went on, as she drew her 
into the house; “ we thought we were surely 
never going to see you again.” 

“No, I did not write, mother, for I wanted 
to surprise you, and I was sure of a welcome 
any time.” 

“ Ay, that you might.’ 

Ruth was even more warmly greeted by her 


father than she had been by her mother; and | 


he bade her sit where he could see her, and 
feast his eyes with the sight of her. 

“And how are you getting on, mother ? ” 
Ruth inquired, when the commotion of her 
coming had somewhat subsided. 
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A shade came over the mother’s face, and 
she gave a side glance at her husband; but he 
took no heed of the question, and her answer, 
when it came, of “much as usual,” was not 
satisfactory; but Ruth forbore to ask further. 
Indeed, there was not time just then, for two 
hands were laid on her shoulders, and, looking 
up, she met her brother’s gaze. 

“ Ruth, this is a pleasure I did not expect.” 

“No, of course not,’’ replied Ruth, merrily, 
“but here I am, you see. And Miss Neilie is 
going to stay a whole month; is not that 
pleasant ? ”’ 

“TI have half a mind to keep you longer 
than that, Ruth,’ said her father, “I don’t 
half like your being at Goldenhall, and you 
know it; suppose you stay with us altoge- | 
ther.”’ 

“ Oh, father,’ and Ruth brought her pleasant | 
smile to bear upon him, “I like my place | 
very much, I shall never find another as good | 
anywhere. And I think Miss Nellie values | 
me; I do indeed.” | 

“T don’t doubt it; the place is as good as | 
any other place for what I know. I did not | 
mean that, Ruth.” | 

And Ruth knew it as well as he did. Once, | 
neither parents would have ever dreamt of | 
their only daughter wanting a place of any | 
sort; but times had changed since then. The | 
ill-health of the father, and other unfortunate | 
circumstances, had brought them down to| 
their present position, and they were very | 
glad that Ruth should be comfortably provided | 
for,—at least, she and her mother were; Mr. 
Jameson could never bring himself to feel glad | 
that his daughter was a servant. 

When Ruth looked again at her brother she 
saw that the flush of pleasure her presence 
had caused had died away again, and was suc- 
ceeded by a settled gloom. He pushed away, 
almost impatiently, the supper his mother set 
before him, and leaned his head on his hand, 
without saying a word. Ruth went up to 
him, and putting her arm round his neck, | 
gently asked what was the matter; and the | 
mother’s anxious look made the same inquiry, 
if her lips did not speak it. 

* Trade is slack,” was the half-sullen answer, | 
without any alteration of position. 

“And pray what may be the meaning of 
that, Joe P”’ asked his father. 

“Meaning? why, this! ’’ exclaimed the youth, 
starting up suddenly, and almost flinging Ruth 
from him, “that I and loads of others are out 
of work. Richardson paid me and several more 
off to-night, and other firms are doing the 
same; there is only Carletons who are keep- 
ing the whole of their hands on, and even they 
won’t be able to do it long.” 

Il. 


| 





eissse So that’s it, is it? I might have guessed 
|it would come to that. But when I had a 
good place I would have managed to keep it, 
Joe.” 

Why, father, you speak as if it was my 
fault; when I tell you the trade is falling.” 

“Your fault? of course it is your fault, 

whose else can it be? If you had been a good 

| workman, and had contrived to have a good 
| character, do you think Richardson would have 
'turned you off? no, never; but being what 
you are, of course you were the first to go.” 

Joe was about to return some fiery answer, 
| but he forbore; and, as if he could not trust 
| himself to stay there without speaking, he 
turned on his heel and went away. Ruth 
quietly stole after him. She found him in the 
little bit of garden at the back of the house. 
She put her arm in his, and they walked up 
and down silently for a little while; at last Joe 
spoke :— 

“Ruth, do you believe me? 
why are you here ?”’ 

“Oh, Joe, my darling, you know I trust you, 
you know I love you, and feel for. you more 
than I can tell. I have so longed to know 
how you went on, and you never told me.” 

“ Because. I had .nothing. pleasant to tell. 
My father will never. believe but what those 
suspicions were correct. Oh, Ruth, I would 
give—lL. don’t know what I would: not give, 
to know who forged that cheque; but it was 
not I, that I do know., Yet. where is, the use 
of saying it, when even my own father does 
not. believe me ? ”’ 

“ Cheer up, Joe, it will all come right some 
day.” 

“Never, Ruth, never, I fear me;. why, it is 
getting on for three years now, and no more is 
known than was known at the time.. But it 
was cruel to dismiss me for it, for there were 
several others had cheques given them besides 
me, only Mr. Walford fixed upon me—that was 
all. But why should I trouble you with all 
this now, Ruth? you know it as well as I do.” 

“ Yes, I know it; but it must be a relief to 
talk of it, Joe. The guilty person cannot have 


If you don’t, 


had a comfortable time of it all this while; it 


is a shame to leave you to suffer, while most 
likely he is still at Mr. Carleton’s.” 

“If I had taken the £100, Ruth, perhaps 
| we should have been better off than we are 
now, and my father could not have been harder 
on me than he is.” 

“No, never think that, Joe,” said Ruth, 
earnestly, “I know you would far rather be as 
you are. But I am very sorry for what you 
have told us to-night, for I suppose there is 
not much chance of your getting another situ- 
ation.” 
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“None whatever, and what to do I cannot 
tell.” 

“Joe,” said Ruth suddenly, after a pause, 
“could you and would you garden P ” 


“T would do anything I could; carry coals | 


rather than starve; and I suppose I could 
learn. But why do you ask?” 
“Because one of the under gardeners at 


Goldenhall has just left, and I do not think Sir | 


Herbert has got another. Oh, if you could 
get it, how delightful it would be! ” 

Joe’s face lighted up for a moment, but it 
soon fell again. 


“My father would never consent to such a/| 


thing.” 

“Oh, I will try what my influence can do, 
if you would really like it.” 

“Of course I should like it—if only to get 
away from home; for,” he added, with a bitter 


smile, “one cannot conceal that my father and | 


I do not get on well together.” 

When Joe had talked himself into a some- 
what calmer mood they went in, but he paused 
before entering, to say,— 


“T am glad you are here, Ruth; this would 


have been a thousand times harder to bear | 


without you.” 

Ruth went up to her father, and in a} 
straightforward manner proposed the plan 
she had thought of. 

Well, he said, they must do as_ they 
pleased ; they would, he supposed, but he 
should certainly never give his consent to such 
an outlandish scheme. 

But in a day or two, by persuasion and 
argument, Ruth had brought him round so far 
as to give a grudging permission for Sir Her- 
bert to be asked. And Nellie did write and 
ask hifn that very day; and the result was 
that he promised to try Joe Jameson, and if 
he were not a very poor hand he should have 
the place. 

Mr. Jameson grumbled more than ever, but 
having given his consent he could not retract. 
And by the time Ruth and her mistress re- 
turned, Joe was becoming acquainted with his 
business ; liked it, and was happier and more 
contented than he had been for some time. 


CHAPTER XXV.—ERNEST CARLETON ASKS A 
QUESTION. 
JozE Jameson was right; 


Mr. Carleton, were indefatigable in endeavour- 
ing to console the poor under their privations. 
| Mr. Carleton, and other influential gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, gave of their private 
substance to ward off at least starvation; and 
Ernest and Mr. Arnold distributed it to the 
'best of their power, and with kindness and 
sympathy helped to alleviate the distress that 
was inevitable. 

And if here and there there were hoarse 
murmurs of discontent, the bulk of the poor 
were trying to be patient, and to wait in hopes 
of better times. 

During this busy and trying season, Ernest 
Carleton had no better helper than Helen 
Fletcher. Heartily entering into everything, 
she did her best to forward any new scheme 
that was set on foot for the benefit of the poor 
|people; and she succeeded in rousing Mrs. 
Featherstone’s interest also, so that some 
\of her ample means was forthcoming when 
wanted. 

But it is not only money that is needed at 
|such times; the kind look, the cheerful, en- 
|couraging word, these are often of almost as 
| much importance ; and these Helen could and 
|did give. And many a sorrowing, drooping 
heart was lightened by her presence, for she 
| and others were striving to fulfil the injunc- 
tion, “ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 

And now it seemed that the weeks at En- 
derby were coming over again, when Ernest 
and Helen were brought into almost daily 
contact; and it is not to be wondered at that 
Ernest's affection grew and ripened. And to 
Helen, too, it was a happy time, though she 
would not let herself think of it. Had she 
not determined long ago that Ernest Carleton 
must be nothing to her ? 

One day she was coming up from the lower 
part of the town, where she had been for some 
hours. She was tired and weary, and owned 
to being so, when Ernest met her just beside 


his own house; and she did not resist his || 


warm entreaties that she would turn in and 
rest. There was no one in the drawing-room, 
and he left her, to seek his mother and sisters, 
but soon returned with the tidings that they 
were all out. 





the trade of Wil- | 


gone for a drive, and Nora was in the town. 
Perhaps Helen did not regret their absence. 
At all events, Ernest did his utmost to amuse 


mington was slackening, and by and by even | and entertain her ; and when Ernest Carleton 


the well-established firm of Carleton and Wal- | 
ford felt it; not materially, but still they were 
obliged to dismiss some of their hands, and | 
keep others only half-time. 


| she was this afternoon. 


| did enter really into conversation, there was 
| always something worth hearing; but Helen 
had rarely, if ever, been more interested than 
He spoke of the poor 


With so many people out of employment, it | people, and of the work they were doing among 
was feared that some disturbance would arise; | them; and then he went on to speak of him- 


but Mr. Arnold, and his curate, and the elder | self, of his own hopes and aspirations, and of 
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the earnest purpose of his life, the intense 
desire to be entirely devoted to his Master’s 
service. And well as Helen thought she knew 
him before, she never suspected the depth of 
devotion that lay hidden away in this sacred 
corner of his heart; for never before had 
Ernest Carleton spoken thus, and to none 
other than Helen would he have cared to 
reveal so much of his inner life. 

“ Oh, Mr. Carleton,” Helen murmured, “ you 
really make me ashamed of my aimless, pur- 
poseless life! Oh, if I could always remember, 
as you do, always be ready to speak the word 
in season, I might be of more use than I am. 
But, alas! earthly thoughts and cares will 
drag one down!” 

“ Ay, ‘of the earth, earthy,’ might be said 
of us all, and we cannot but mourn our fre- 
quent departure from our best Friend; but 
He ‘ knows all, yet loves us better than He 
knows :’ there is our consolation and our 
hope. But to no human help do I owe more 
than to you.” 

“To me!” exclaimed Helen, with a start of 
inquiry. 

“Yes, to you. Your humble trust and con- 
fidence in a Father’s love in the time of your 
heavy affliction taught me a lesson I shall not 
easily forget.” 

“ Nor shall I forget the comfort you were to 
me then,” replied Helen, in a low tone. 

Then there was a long pause, for each was 
occupied in thoughts too deep for words. At 
last Ernest turned to where Helen was sitting 
and held out his hand. 

“ Do you remember that ?” he asked. 

Ah, did she not remember! it was the 
little locket that Ernest had purchased in 
Lester’s shop, and the sight of. it brought a 
rush of recollection to her heart, and the sud- 
den tear to her eye. What with the old asso- 
ciations connected with it, and all she had 
gone through since she parted with it, she was 
almost overpowered. She turned it over in 
her hand without speaking. Ernest bent over 
her, and said in a low tone,— 

“May I tell you now of the hope that has 
been growing since the day when you and I 
first met—-the day when this little jewel became 
mine? Oh, Helen! I have been longing to 
tell you what you are to me! the one treasure 
in all the world that I cannot give up. You 
and I are striving after the same service, shall 
we not spend the rest of our two lives toge- 
ther? shall we not help each other, by our 
mutual love, to comprehend the far higher 
love of our almighty Head? Helen, will you 
be mine P”’ 

Helen had listened—listened quietly; but 


as those earnest words fell on her ear, her 





heart grew still as she realized the bitter trial 
in store for her; but when she spoke, she 
spoke quite calmly :— 

“ Do not say any more. 
it must not—it cannot.” 

Ernest started back. 

“Helen, you cannot mean that you do not 
care for me!” 

Helen was silent ; she could not admit that 
she did care, still less could she say that she 
did not. 

“ Helen,” 


It can never be,— 


he went on, “love such as mine 
can come but once in a lifetime. I will wait 
years if you will but give me the hope—the 
smallest in the world. Can you not do even 
that? Have all these weeks and months of 
closest intercourse only been to show me what 
is beyond my reach ?” 

Helen raised her face. Perhaps he read 
there something of the conflict going on within; 
for with a sudden thought he said,— 

“Ts it anything about your brother ?” 

But she shook her head. She thought he 
alluded to Charles: she never suspected he 
knew of another brother. 

“T cannot break my promise to my dead 
father,” she whispered, so low that he hardly 
caught the words. 

“A promise!” he repeated, “then indeed 
there is no hope; for I know you too well to 
believe that you will ever break a promise, 
whatever hearts you break. But will you not 
at least give me the comfort of knowing that 





you are not indifferent ? ” 

For a moment Helen felt sorely tempted to 
tell him all; why should he not know? he 
who was dearer than all the world to her. But 
welling up in her memory came the words she 
had spoken—‘“ I promise no one shall know 
one word about it until George is free.” And 
she felt, come what would, she dare not break 
that promise. 

She rose, and said, almost beseechingly, 
“Spare me, Mr. Carleton. Will you not let 
this trying interview end? It can be of no 
use to prolong it further; but whatever comes 
I shall always respect you.” 

She would fain have added more, but she 
must not. But as she was turning away, 
Ernest laid his hand on her arm. 

“ At least you will take this little locket as 
a proof that you have forgiven me? ” 

But Helen put it from her, with more of 
agitation than she had yet shown. 

“No, not yet. Keep it until—until I am 
free.” 

And she was gone before he could detain 
her longer. 

Long did Ernest Carleton ponder over what 
had passed, and the more he thought of it, the 
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more he was convinced there was something {less hold, and heavenly things seemed nearer 
farther in Helen’s manner than met the eye. | and more tangible than they had done before. 
He was not a man to lose for want of patience; 
he could wait—if any good was to be had 
from waiting; and, moreover, having taken 
Helen into his heart, she would always remain Littte Louisa Fletcher was recovering from 
there, come what might,—of that he was well | an attack of scarlet fever. It was a very slight 
assured. The result of all his musings was,|0ne; 80 slight, indeed, that it had not been 


CHAPTER XXVI.—JESSIE’S ILLNESS. 


| that he penned a letter that evening to Helen. | thought necessary to send for the doctor. The 


“TI cannot rest without begging you to for- ‘child was confined to the nursery for a few 
give me if I caused you pain, however slight, ‘days, but her nurse was quite capable of 


this afternoon; believe me, it was uninten-| attending to her, and Mrs. Fletcher did not | 


tional. Of what I have suffered on finding the | trouble herself much about the matter. Rose 
hopes I have been cherishing so long swept to | and Clara were rather glad than otherwise of 
the ground, I will not speak. Do not let what | the small illness, for they were released from 





has passed make any difference in our inter-|even the semblance of teaching their little | 


course; it shall never again be mentioned by | sister, and Louisa herself did not object to the 


me until you give me leave. But if ever the| petting and attention she received in con- | 


promise of which you spoke should cease to be | Sequence. 


binding, then will Helen Fletcher know how| Jessie, who had really grown very fond of | 
deeply and fervently Ernest Carleton loves| her young cousin, and had won her affection | 
her! ‘Till then, if ever you are in want of a/ in return, spent a good deal of her time in the | 


friend, remember, it will be my happiness to| nursery, unforbidden, when she was not needed 
serve you in every possible way. And if our|elsewhere; and those few days were the 
paths in life must be separate, we may at least happiest she had spent since coming to her 
look forward to a meeting in the land where uncle’s, shut out as she was from everything 


the weary are at rest. Do not fear I shall| disagreeable, and feeling that her kindness | 


trouble you further. If the sunshine of my|and attention were valued both by the little 
life has departed, you at least shall not be/ girl and her nurse. 


shadowed by the cloud.” | Louisa was kept up-stairs longer than was | 


And it seemed as if some of the sunshine | really necessary, for Mrs. Fletcher had a great 
had departed from Ernest Carleton, or as if; dread of the infection. She had never seen 
its rays had been caught up and mellowed by | | the child since the commencement of her ill- 
the drooping wing of sorrow. A change had | ness, and it was with extreme caution she 
passed over him—slight, yet perceptible ; | would allow Jessie to approach her. At length, 
none but himself knew the deep, wild anguish | however, Louisa came down again, and Jessie 
through which he had gone; but the trial was | was released from her self-imposed task. But 
not without its fruits. He knew the Hand| whether it were that she had overrated her 
that sent it, and he bowed submissively to the own strength, or she had confined herself too 
rod; and if earthly bliss was denied him, it | closely with Louisa, she felt weary and languid, 
seemed as if he were but more intent in seek- | disinclined for any exertion. 
ing to lay up those riches that can never fade| But uncle Jacob’s house was not one where 
away. she could give way to such feelings; and she 

And what of Helen? Did she feel the blow strove against it successfully for a time. No 
less deeply because it was her hand that had one noticed she was not well, and she hoped 
dealt it? Surely not. To her it seemed as if it would pass off in time—surely, surely, she 
the die was cast, as if all joy had departed.’ was not going to have the fever too! The 
By her own act and deed she had put from her thought came to her as she lay awake one 
the best blessing life had for her, and nothing night, and her heart grew sick at the idea of 
more remained; all hope and life seemed being ill there, so far away from all whom she 
crushed out of her. It was Ernest’s letter loved, and with no one near who cared for 
that brought a reaction from this state of feel- her. 
ing, and the first tears she had shed were shed But when morning came, she felt convinced 
over it. After all, the trial was not of her own her fears were but too true; she was too ill to 
doing: she would ask for help to bear it; she rise. It was almost breakfast-time when Rose 
would seek to be brave and strong. came up to her bedside. 

And so these two, out of the discipline of “Jessie, pray how much longer are you 
unfulfilled wishes, rose up with higher hopes going to lie there? Don’t you know how 
and aims. Because the highest earthly bless- late it is? Papa will be angry if ‘you are not 
ing could not be attained, smaller ones had down by breakfast.” 
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“TI cannot get up,” murmured Jessie; “I 
feel ill.” 

“Til, nonsense! if you had said lazy, you 
would be nearer the truth.—Clara, Jessie says 
she is ill.” 

“Oh, Jessie would complain if her finger 
ached. But I am sure mamma will want you 
to get up, Jessie, so you had better do it at 
once. Don’t you remember what you have to 
do this morning? Mamma said you were to 
make the new muslin curtains for the dining- 
room. Iam sure no one else will have time 
to do it; and they must be done to-day, for 
the party to-morrow.” 

“Party! what party?” murmured Jessie, 
hardly caring for the answer. 

“Oh, did you not know? I suppose it would 
be fixed when you were up-stairs with that 
wretched little Louisa. We are going to have 
no end of people, and a beautiful supper; for 
when papa does do a thing, he does it grandly. 
Mamma objected at first, on account of the 
infection; but that was such a perfectly absurd 
notion, that we soon managed to get it out of 
her head.” 

Jessie had a very indistinct knowledge of 
what Clara was talking of; but she succeeded 
in making out that in all probability she would 
be wanted to-day and to-morrow; so again she 
tried to rise, but sank back almost fainting 
on the pillow. 

Her cousins went away; only saying, as 
they did so, that she had better make haste 
and come. Just afterwards Anna passed 
through the room on her way down-stairs ; 
and Jessie, in a weak voice, called her. She 
came up to her. 

“You here still, Jessie; how is that ?” 

*T don’t feel well; I am ill, Anna.” 

Anna smiled compassionately. 

“ Poor little Jessie ! you cannot bear much ; 
you give way for a very little.” 

“Tt is not a little,’ exclaimed Jessie, half 
indignantly, yet with tears in her eyes. “I 
have been awake nearly all night, and my 
throat is very sore; and Rose and Clara say 
my uncle will be angry if I am not down to 
breakfast ; and I cannot come down, indeed I 
cannot.”’ 

“Ah, you are not used to suffering; you 
cannot bear pain. But lie still and sleep now. 
I will make it all right with papa.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s brow lowered when he heard 
of Jessie’s illness, or supposed illness; for 
that it was fancy, both Rose and Clara took 
good care to assert. Mrs. Fletcher took it as 
a personal insult to herself—just in the face 
of a large party, when there was so much to 
be done, and when Jessie might make herself 
so very useful, both beforehand and in amusing 





the guests when they came ; it was, to say the 
least, very ill-natured of her. 

Louisa defended her absent cousin with 
more pertness than was becoming; until her 
tongue was silenced by her father giving her 
a sharp box on the ear, which sent her crying 
from the table. Samuel suggested that if 
Jessie were really ill, of which there was not 
much doubt, would it not be the best plan to 
send for the doctor, and get her well, if possi- 
ble, before to-morrow. But the suggestion 
was received with a look of profound astonish- 
ment. 

“ What,” Mrs. Fletcher exclaimed, “send 
for the doctor in the face of such a party as 
they were expecting! Samuel must be out of 
his wits to think of such a thing. Why, if 
the least rumour of fever or anything of the 
sort came to the ears of the Miss Wildes, they 
would never set foot within their doors; and 
what would the party be without them, she 
would like to know ? ” 

Mr. Fletcher spoke in his dryest, hardest 
tones. 

“If you choose to pay the doctor, Samuel, 
you can bring him; I shall do no such thing. 
I could not afford that expense for my own 
child, much less for one who has no claim on 
me whatsoever.” 

“ Except the claim of being the dearly loved 
child of your only brother ; petted and indulged 
from infancy until she came under our roof; 





but petted and indulged and loved no longer | 


now. Father, can you not feel one bit of pity 
for her? if she is suffering, will you not help 
her all you can? at least she has a claim on 
you to be treated with common humanity.” 

And Samuel turned and left the room with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

The rest were utterly surprised at Samuel 
daring to take up his cousin’s cause so warmly ; 
but Mr. Fletcher took no notice whatever ; he 
only said to Rose,— 

“Tell Jessie if she chooses to come out 
of her fit of sulks and behave herself as she 
ought to do, I shall give her a new dress for 
to-morrow, the same as I am giving you girls 
—it is getting made for her already, is it not, 
Rose?” Rose nodded. “ And tell her I shall 
expect to see her at dinner as usual.” 

Anna followed her father when he left the 
room, and laying her hand on his arm, said, 
more gently and softly than was her wont,— 

“ Papa, Jessie is really ill; it is not pretence, 
Iam sure. You will let me tell her you are 
not angry with her? ” 

Quiet and reserved as Anna was, her word 
somehow generally carried weight with it. 

“ Of course I shall not be angry if the child 
is really ill; but they told me she was sham- 
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ming; and you know I cannot endure any- 
thing of that sort, Anna.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s message was, however, faith- 
fully delivered by Rose. Jessie looked half 
bewildered. 

“TI don’t want a new dress. I should not 
wear it if I had it. But I will get up if I 
can.” 

Before going off to business, Samuel had a 
word with Anna. 
| “Tell Jessie she must be quick and get 
| well; we miss her bright face from amongst 
us. I hardly knew what a bit of sunshine she 
was until she disappeared.” 

And this message, as faithfully delivered as 
the other had been, brought a drop of comfort 
| to Jessie. Anna, too, took upon herself to 
promise that the curtains should be ready 
when wanted; so that was a relief to her mind. 
She managed to drag herself down-stairs 
before dinner; but she looked so pale and 


heavy, there could be no doubt of her being ill, | 


and all the family were kinder to her than 
usual. 

When dinner was over, nurse took possession 
of her, and carried her back to bed again; and 
there she remained tie rest of the day, with 
Louisa to talk to and amuse her. The next 
morning found her no better; but the whole 
household was in too great a commotion in 
anticipation of the party in the evening to take 
much notice of her. So she lay there, growing 
worse and worse, and feeling as if she did not 
much care what became of her. She was 
almost too ill to speak when the girls came up 
to dress, and Clara really pitied her. 

“Tam very sorry you cannot be with us, 
Jessie. It seems unkind to leave you here ali 
by yourself, but really we have all been too 
busy to come up-stairs before. But I shall 
bring nurse to stay beside you.” 

And as soon as she had finished dressing 
she went into the nursery to fetch her. Nurse 
looked very grave when she came; she said 
very little, but beckoned Clara out after her. 

“ Miss’ Clara,” she said, carefully closing 
the door so that Jessie might not hear, “ what 
is to be done? it is the fever; there is no 
doubt about it; and a deal worse case than 
Miss Louisa’s, or I am much mistaken. The 
doctor ought to be fetched right away this very 
minute.” 

Clara turned pale and frightened. 

“Oh, we cannot now, with all these people 
coming! I dare not even mention such a 
thing to mamma; she would be frightened out 
of her senses at the very sound of fever. We 
must wait till morning, nurse, and you must 
do what youcan in the meantime. Oh, I 
hope it won’t spread.” 





“ Like enough to go through the house,” 
was all the comfort she got from nurse, who, to 
tell the truth, was somewhat put out by her 
want of feeling. 

“Tt is a shame,” she muttered to herself,as | 
she went back to Jessie ; “ they might have put 
the people off when they knew the poor girl 
was ill. And if I know scarlet fever, and I 
ought by this time, so much as I have seen of 
it, it is like to be a very bad case. I wonder 
if I dare send for Mr. Willis on my own re- 
sponsibility ? ” 

But she thought it would be better not; so 
she bent herself to the task of relieving Jessie’s 
sufferings as far as possible ; and it was a little 
comfort to the poor sick girl to find there was 
even one in that house who cared for her. And 
there were others who thought of her as well. 
Anna paid her one or two short visits ; each 
time bringing a little message from Samuel— 
that he was very sorry for his cousin, and 
wished she could be with them. 

The party was over at last, and the guests 
dispersed in the small hours of the morning. 
At Clara’s suggestion, she and Rose occupied 
the nursery for the remainder of the night, 
leaving the nurse with Jessie. But Clara had 
kept her own counsel all the while, not even 
hinting to her sister what nurse had told her. 

But when morning came, nurse informed 
Mrs. Fletcher pretty explicitly what was her | 
opinion on the subject. And Mrs. Fletcher 
came down to breakfast looking so pale and 
frightened, that the eager question of what was 
the matter came from every lip. 

“ Matter ! Jessie! the fever! and I shall not 
stay in this house another day.” 

“ My dear Jane, how absurdly you talk!” 

“ Absurd or not, Mr. Fletcher, it is the sober 
truth. Why, the nurse tells me that the girl 
has the scarlet fever; andif that is not enough 
to send one away, I don’t know what is.” 

“ Louisa had the scarlet fever, but we did 
not come to any harm.” 

“No; but I tell you it is spreading; it | 
will'go through the house. And if you have no 
feeling for your wife and family, Mr. Fletcher, | 
T must take care of us.” 

“My dear Jane, just listen to reason.” 

“ Reason!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fletcher, with | 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “talk of reason | 
when every breath we take in this infected air | 
may be our death! Mr. Fletcher, I did not 
think you could be so unfeeling!” 

“But, Jane, if you go away, what is to | 
become of Jessie ?” 

“ And so you wish me to peril my life for | 
Jessie? Very well, I can do it—yes, 1 can 
nurse her night and day while my strength 
lasts! I always knew how it would be when 
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that girl came; she would take the place of 
| your own children. I never saw Louisa during 
\| her illness ; but when it is your niece, that is 
|| altogether different. Very well, I can go to 
her now.” 

“ Jane, I do wish you would not be so fool- 
ish!” exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, angrily. “You | 
know as well as I do that I do not wish you to 
enter her room. But what would people say 
if they heard that you had gone away and left 
our orphan niece to the care of servants and 
strangers? Would it not be pronounced un- | 
kind, unfeeling ? ” 

The “ what would people say,”’ had more in- | 
fluence with Mrs. Fletcher than anything else 
would have had; and she drew her handker- 
chief from her face, and said she would use 
every precaution to prevent the infection from 
| spreading. 
|| “Of course. And you may be alarming 
| 
| 








yourself without any reason: this is very pro- 
bably all fancy of nurse. But I shall ask Mr. 
Willis to look in, and you will hear what he 
says. If the child is really ill, no one will 
be more anxious or more ready to do anything 
for her than I shall.” 

And with that Mr. Fletcher rose, and fol- 
lowed by his two sons, went off to his morn- 
ing’s business. 

* Mamma,” said Anna, as the girls too rose, 
“you need not trouble yourself; I shall be 
with Jessie. Nurse and I will take good care 
of her.” 

By and by the doctor came bustling in, in | 
a great hurry to see his patient, and be off to 
another. Anna, as the only one who would 
venture into the sick room, took him up- 
stairs. 

Why had they not sent for him sooner? he 
asked, in his quick, sharp way; the fever had 
taken hold, and would be less likely to yield to 
remedies. 

It was a very bad case: nurse had not been | 
mistaken; and poor Jessie was already wan- 
dering; talking of what those around her 
knew nothing of, the old days at Fairlie; and 
ever and anon came the wailing cry of “ Helen, 
Helen.”’ 

The doctor gave his directions, and promised 
to look in again towards evening. Mrs. 
Fletcher wrung her hands in dismay when 
she heard the doctor’s verdict. What must 
they all do? She could not stay, let people 
say what they would. 

“You would be better away, madam, if you 
are so terribly frightened,” said Mr. Willis, a 
little scornfully; “but believe me, with care, 
the infection need not spread; and the poor 
young lady must have some one to look after | 
her.” 
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| hear of nothing so foolish. In vain did his 


| establishment when there was no real danger. 


, her. 


| great relief of all parties. 
































































But Mrs. Fletcher would not listen to reason. 
She spent the day in packing her clothes, with 
her daughters’ assistance, ready to remove 
the moment her husband returned. And 
the panic spread through the house. Mistress, 
servants, and children, would none of them 
venture anywhere near the infected chamber; 
and if it had not been for the kindness of | 
Anna and the nurse, poor Jessie would have 
fared badly indeed. The servants threatened 
to leave instantly if they were obliged to go 
to the top story; and one of them actually 
did leave. 

But when Mr. Fletcher returned, he would 


wife by turns storm and weep; he was inex- 
orable: go they should not; he was not going 
to be at the expense of keeping up another 


And so Mrs. Fletcher had to settle down 
and remain, with the best grace she 
could. 

Night was coming on again, the third night 
of Jessie’s illness, when one of the servants 
came to say that Mrs. Harris wished to speak 
with the mistress. She was bidden to come 
into the hall, and Mrs. Fletcher went to 


“ Tf you please, ma’am,” she said, “I heard 
of the poor young lady’s illness; and I have 
come to see if I can be of any use.” 

“Oh, but are you not frightened?” said 
Mrs. Fletcher, eagerly; “ weare all so terribly 
alarmed.” 

“No, ma’am, I am not frightened; and I 
will do the best I can.”’ 

Mrs. Harris’s offer was gratefully accepted ; 
and she was installed in the sick room, to the 


But precautions were useless, or had come 
too late. The fever spread, and almost the 
whole household sickened with it: all but Mr. 
Fletcher, the two young men, and Anna. 
Strange to say, Anna had escaped so far, 
though she had been in Jessie’s room almost 
from the commencement; but she was not 
afraid—that was perhaps one reason why she 
remained untouched. She had been accus- 
tomed to consider her life, at best, as a very 
short one; and if the fever was to end it, no 
amount of care could be of any use. 

No one had it so badly as Jessie; except one 
servant, who was removed to her own home, and 
died: the same who, at the first panic, had left 
the house, but had been brought back by Mr. 
Fletcher’s orders. Mrs. Harris was invalu- 
able; she was old and infirm, but she could 
stand a large amount of nursing; and she had 
been much used to sickness, and knew what 
ought to be done: and, moreover, she paid 
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implicit attention to the doctor’s orders, which | at which she had been working so long: “ This 
is often everything in cases of illness. She|do and live,’ Had not she, too, spent days 
went about from room to room, and from bed | and nights at Jessie’s bedside, but what peace 
to bed, cheering each with a kindly word.|had it brought her? That, and her round 
Her daughter came too, and made herself very | of numerous self-imposed duties had never 
useful in the kitchen regions; and Anna often | brought her the comfort Mrs. Harris seemed 
wondered to herself what they should have done |} to feel. At last she spoke again :— 


without them both in this time of affliction. “ Mrs. Harris, this service; itis a very hard 
But every one else was almost well again, | task.” 
and able to be removed for change—to which * Hard! no, never, Miss Anna,” was the 


Mr. Fletcher made no objection now—before | quick reply. “If you find it hard, it is because 
Jessie was pronounced to be  recovering.| you have begun at the wrong end.” 
Hers had been a very serious attack; indeed, “T have been trying to serve God for the 
for several days her life had hung in the} last five years,’ Anna went on, in a low tone, 
balance; and the doctor came two or three} and with evident effort. “I have done all I 
times daily, doubting each time if he should} could, and yet I am no nearer the end than I 
find his patient living. But her good consti- | was at first.” 
tution, and Mrs. Harris’s excellent nursing “No, nor ever will be in that way, Miss 
triumphed at length; and the flame of life,} Anna. You must just leave off doing; all 
which had so nearly flickered out, was slowly | that wanted doing was done long since; and 
returning. we have only just to stretch out our hands 
“Mrs. Harris,” said Anna one day, sud-|and take the gift God holds out to us. If we 
denly looking up from the book she was read-| spent every moment of our time in duties, 
ing—the old woman and she had become good | that would never save us; for even then’ we 
friends during these weeks of constant inter- | could not serve God perfectly. No, Miss Anna, 
course, and much of Anna’s reserve had van- | Jesus Christ has done everything necessary for 
ished before Mrs. Harris’s genial kindness—| us; and all we have to do is to come to Him 
“Mrs. Harris, why did you come here?” and trust in Him; then the service will be 
“Why, Miss Anna? because I thought I| easy, because it will come from love in the 
could be of some use, I suppose.” | heart.” 
“Yes, but no one sent for you; you were} “Thank you, Mrs. Harris; you have given 
not obliged to come.” | me a little light where before all was darkness. 
“No, I was not obliged to come,” revlied| I think I see where my error lies.” 
Mrs. Harris, gravely; “at least, not in the | “God grant that you may soon be able to 
way you mean; but I should not have been! rejoice in Him as your light and your salva- 
doing right if I had not come, Miss Anna. | tion, Miss Anna.” 
Besides, I remembered Miss Jessie’s kindness And while Anna sat silent and pondering, 
to me; and when I heard of her being so ill, | the good old woman lifted up an earnest prayer 
and of every one being so frightened, 1| that she might be guided by the Spirit into 
thought I would come straight away and|all truth. 
nurse her.” But it was days before the glimmering grew 
“T do not know what we should have done} into the full light of day. The clouds that 
if you had not. Oh, Mrs. Harris, we owe you| had bewildered Anna’s mind were not dis- 
a great deal! more than we can ever pay.” persed all atonce. But she took the Bible for 
“ My dear young lady, don’t talk of paying. | her guide and study; and at length the bright 
There’s One above sees and knows it all? and| beams of the Sun of righteousness lighted up 
He will reward His servants for their service | her soul, and she saw as she had never seen 
to Him. Even the cup of cold water is noticed,| before. ‘ Darkness was made light, and rough 
Miss Anna. He sent me here, and He has| places plain;” and she was made to feel the 
given me strength to do what was needed.| motive power of love, as the root and sub- 
Let us thank Him, Miss Anna, for all His | stance of all true service. 





goodness to us; and say with David, ‘It is of Duties that had before been irksome were 
the Lord’s mercies that we are not con-| now the delight of the heart; and the change 
sumed.’ ”’ that had come over her soul showed itself in 


Anna was silent for a long, long time. She] her face and manner. The coldness and hard- 
sat by the window, with her book in her lap,| ness were all gone; and in stead there came 
and her face shaded with her hand, and Mrs.} meekness and gentleness of spirit; and it 
Harris did not interrupt her. But Anna was| might have been said of her, as of those of 
not reading; she was thinking, and thinking | old, that she “had been with Jesus.” 
deeply—trying once more to solve the problem 
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BATTLE OF THE STITCHES. 


——_ ——___. 














For ten years those acknowledged family nuisances—the double-thread Sewing 
Machines — were tolerated in the household, notwithstanding the perplexities, 
hindrances, and vexations inseparable from their use. 

It is now becoming more generally known that ‘‘ double-thread ” means double 
machinery and double labour to work it, and a hundred-fold perplexity and weari- 
ness. These Machines are, therefore, now never bought for family use, except 
through misapprehension ; and when the error is discovered, off they go in exchang> 
for the Wriicox anp Grisps. A simple and manageable Machine, which will do 
the work better and make no noise about it, is certain to supersede the old rattling 
double-threads. . 

People whose money is locked up in the double-thread business of course dislike 
the change. When did vested interests ever drop a bad thing and pick up a good 
one that somebody else hada patent on? It is far more natural to try to make 
**the worse appear the better” Sewing Machine. Accordingly, half-truths, un- 
truths, calling things by wrong names—anything that answers the purpose—make 
up the logic of the double-thread interest, which, however, is steadily yielding te 
the logic of events. A glance at the work done by the two methods shows some- 
thing of their respective characteristics. 











Pull still harder—the materia) gives way where it has been weakened by the 
double-thread machine ; but the WitLcox aNp GrbBs seam remains as strong as the 
tabric itself. (Samples of this test stitching sent on application.) 








The foregoing illustrations show what occurs: when two seams mate with the 
eame.cotton, the same length of stitth, the sare perfection every way, by tee 
respective machines are treated in the same manner. Ifthe two seams are subjected 
to strain and rubbing, as in washing and wear, the result is the same. In fact, 
garments made with the respective machines, show like results in actual use. 








Hatr-worw Corrar, Mane wirn a Dovere-trreap Lock Sriren Macuxxe. 


_ Inagarment made with a double-thread lock stiteh Sewing Machine, the seam 
is often broken in a.most unsightly manner long. before the fabric is worn. out. 











Worn ovr Conan, MaDe With THR Wintcox. & Ginss Macuine. 


_ Ina garment made with the Wiitcox anp Gress Sewing Machine the stitching 
is usually uninjured when the fabric is worn out. 

Nevertheless, when it is desirable to take out seams altogether, as in making 
over ganments, or in correcting mistakes, the WILLcox AND GIBBS seam may be 
unlocked and easily taken out, without material injury to the fabrie, while it is 
almost impossible to remove the double-thread lock stitch seam, without destruc- 
tion of the fabrie, 

Want of elasticity is always a serious defect of the double-thread lock stitch 
seam ; it becomes fatal to security when the under thread is drawn tight, as is 
usually done, to give a fair appearance to the right side. The unsightly gaps that 
soon eceur in the inside seam of a trousers leg, or other crossway seam, arise from 
Lhis cause, 





Tue Dovsie-THREAD Lock Srircu SEAM ON THE CROSSWAY. 


The seam gives way when the cloth is stretched. On the other hand, it is 
perfectly easy to make the Wizucox AND Gbps seam as elastio as the nature of the 
work may require. 7 

The double-thread lock stitch is nor “‘alike on both sides,” except on thick 
cloth, and in advertisements of the half-truth kind. Slight variations of the 





TENSION VARYING IN THE Dovusie-tmREAD Lock Srircu Sram. 


tensions draw the crossings of the threads alternately from one surface of the 
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fabric to the other ; and this cannot be altogether avoided, even by the mortskilful. 
The usual mode is to adjust the tensions so that the crossings of the threads shall 
tend towards the wrong side of the seam, though at the expense of elasticity. 





f 
Dovnre-THReaD Locx Srrrcnu Sram on THe Ricut Sipe. 


The deuble-thread lock stitch seam is always zig-zag on the right side, except 





> a 
on thick cloth, and when one or two stitches are missed, as often happens with the 
a et anes be sags rer and oT ie eee are left two or three times 
e usual length. On the wrong side it is irr ar in appearance, Varying with 
the tensions and the material sewed. a“: "omen 





r 
Witrcox & Gross Sram on toe Rient Sipe. 


The Wirtcox anp Gress seam on the right. side is perfectly uniform and 
beautiful. A stitch is never missed on any material however difficult to sew. On 
the wrong side two threads lie side by side, presenting a similar appearance te the 

hand, forming no ridge, but rendering the 


chain stitch, or to wp Termyre Saga by 
seam as elastic as the fabric itself. 





Wittcox & Grsns Seam, showing the Back-stircHine py Hann, showing the 
two threads twisted in the cloth. : two threads on the wrong side. 


Economy of thread, is a comparatively trifling consideration, but it has been 
the subject of such gross misrepresentation, so shrewdly and half-truthfully 
made, that the whole truth ought to be fairly stated. 

On the right side, the thread is single in both the WitLcox AnD Grnps and the 
double-thread lock stitch seams ; passing through the fabric, the thread is double 
in both cases ; but on the wrong side, the thread is single in the one and double in 
the other. Ina yard of the seams themselves, therefore, there is about a yard less 
thread in the double-thread loek stiteh seam. This apparent saving of thread in 
the seam itself (though really made by the sacrifice of elasticity) gives colour to 
the cleim of economy of thread, on the part of the advocates of these machixes. — 

It is, however, quite as important to take into account the thread wasted in 
working a Sewing Machine as that actually used in the seam—and this element has 
been entirely ignored in the advertisements of Machines which waste the most. 

In the use of the Wrtcox AND G1pBs Machine, the amount of thread wasted 
is almost inappreciable. 

In the use of double-thread lock stitch machines, there are four long ends of 
thread at the beginning and end of every seam, and wherever the numerous 
breakages occur. There are also frequent entanglements, not only wasting quan- 
tities of thread, but destroying material which is of far greater value. Changes of 
the under thread often result in the waste of whatever may be on the bobbin. 
The waste of thread from these and other causes, commonly amounts in the family 
use of double-thread machines, to more than the entire quantity actually used in 
the seams, 

The attention of the public has been purposely directed na, the, trade to what 
are really minor considerations in the selection of a Sewing Machine, the object 


being to divert attention from the one great and almost universally fatal defcet of 
two-thread machines, viz.—that they are exceedingly difficult to use. 

Almost any of the maéhines commonly sold, except the very low-priced ones, 
will do good work, when in good order and in skilful hands. It is not safe to judge 
a machine by what. it ean be made to do under such circumstances. Nor is it the 
kind of stitch made, or the amount of cotton used, that determines whether a 





machine is really useful ina family or not. But it is the possibility of doing the 
JSamily work with it with ordinary skill, and this depends on the simplicity, ease 
of management—in a word, on the practicability of the machine. 


_Two-thread Sewing Machines are complicated, delicate, 
easily deranged, difficult to work, exceedingly difficult to 
manage, and utterly beyond the comprehension and mastery 
of the average housewife. To keep them in order is the 
work of an expert, and the difficulties in the management 
of the second thread are so many and so great as to be for- 
midable even to experts. 

A the other hand, the Witicox anp Ginns, working 
with one thread direct from the reel, without difficulty or 
danger of entanglement, makes sewing a pleasure rather 
than a task. It is ready for any kind of work at a moment’s 
notice, and is available for every little item of mending, as 

Enp oF THE UnpER- well as the more considerable portions of the family sewing. 

THREAD LOST IN THE Jt does the work also more acceptably than double-thread 
howRIN—ONE OF THE machines, both as to beauty and durability. Moreover, on 
DoUBLE THREAPTROU- gecount of the simplicity and ease of management of the 
_—_ Machine, and on account of the self-fastening at the ends 
of its seams, the Witicox AnD Grsps does its work more completely, leaving, in 
most cases, nothing to be done by hand, except working button-holes and sewing 
on buttons; while the ‘finishing ” by hand of a garment “‘ made” with a double- 
thread machine often constitutes a large share of the making. 

Whatever injury to the health may be caused by the use of double-thread 
sewing machines, which tax severely both the nervous and muscular powers of 
endurance, no harm can result, even to the most delicate constitution, from the 
use of the W1LLcox anp Ginns, which affords light and pleasurable labour that is 
both invigorating and salutary. ' 


— 





The use of the Wittcox anp Gisss is so easily acquired with the aid of the 
Instruction Book alone, and its advantages are so manifest, even at the outset, 
that a month’s trial is almost certain to result in the purchase of the Machine. 
Probably no other sewing machine could be profitably sold on such terms fully and 
tairly carried out. In fact, when similar terms have been advertised heretofore, 
they have been in some way evaded. We know, by experience, that our Machine, 
from its unapproached ease of management and practicability, can be profitably 
sold by means of such a trial, hence we make the offer in terms that render evasion 
impossible. We make no c e for the trial on any account whatever, 
whether the Machine is purchased or not. And we leave the purchaser at 
perfect liberty to return the Machine to us after the trial. 

Our only protection against imposition, in affording such unusual terms, is 
the RESPECTABILITY of those to whom our machines are entrusted. We, therefore, 
beg to request that our correspondents will enable us to make this risk as small as 
renorg y naming a suitable reference, when the Machine is not to be paid for 

efore the trial. Parties who pay for the Machine at the outset, instead of giving 
a reference, may still have the mor.th’s trial, after which, if the Machine proves 
unsatisfactory, the money paid will berefunded in full on the return of the Machine. 

Machines sent carriage paid to any station inthe Kingdom. Machines of other 
makers taken in exchange at the highest prices for which they can be sold again. 

Payment by monthly instalments, without extra charge, received from those 
who are unable to pay the full price at once. 

An Illustrated Book of 96 pages, containing full information concerning the Machine, 


with plain instruction for its use, sent free on application, 





Che Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mlachine Company, 
135, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps | EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. Hints for Using the Book. 3s. 
Boo OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. | LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s, 9d. cloth. 
Roce OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. mA AD FOR ee NERS. 50th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
BEGINNERS. Just published. 64d, Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s, 


KOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 23rd CHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prac- 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of Qugstions, 1s. 4d. tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 


CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edition. 38.6d., Rule. 9th Edition. ‘1s. 6d. 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 


*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
to the present time. ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


Scr ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 48. coloured. HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 

Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 

HE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. | Computation. By Jamas Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and Josava 
1s. 6d. G. Fircn, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


ii. 21 GUINEAS. 
A — THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


W ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
Iwkyry-onz Guinxas, ‘hese Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. f ; 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas ; in 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


6s. post free, 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7 FINSRURY PAVEMENT. LONDON. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance Companp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 
year 1868 showed that— 











The Fire Premiums were ae 3 rer £867,374 
The New Life Premiums £23,403, and the Total tia 265,641 
The Annuities Payable ... ina ae os 56,002 
The Invested Funds .., ‘ay us ve 8,538,078 

Being an Increase on 1867 of a 137,072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Sceretary. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOfLTONS CAMOMILE PILIS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that a 1s with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any evrewm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s, 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. — 
Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitatier. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CAUTION. —To obtain extra profit by 


the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


audaciously substituted instead of 


PATENT 


CORN FLOUR, BROWN AND POLSON'S. 





The “SINGER” 


“NEW FAMILY ” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are fitted to work by hand and treadle, and in a portable case for travelling. 


The“SINGER” 


“NEW FAMILY” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Sew THE LOCK-STITCH, the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH, and every variety of PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL SEWING. 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS SENT POST FREE. 


The“SINGER” 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 


South Loypoy.,.... 
LIVF RPOUL. .........265 


8, Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 


MANCHESTER......008 15, Market Street, 
NEWCASTLE ......... 





58, Northumberland Street. 


EDINBUH4GH...... 
GLASGOW .......06 
nT 1 
DUBLIN ...... 


Chief Office, 
147, CHEAPSIDE, London. 
107, Prince’s Street. Betrast ......... 7, Dongal Se qu are 
65, Buchanan Street. ABERDEEN ...... " 45, George * Sure 
49, Retorin Street, LEEDS ............ 1, Commercia stu eet. 
.- 6Y, Grafion Street, BGIGTOG. .20<<<..2 19, Hizh Sun ret. 














PARKINS & OTTO 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 
(will last for years). 

CARD TRAYS IN CHINA, &c. 

P.O. SCALES. POCKET BOOKS. 

DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted from 20s. 

DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £20, 

Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 15s. 

. Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS 10s. 6d. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 

CARRIAGE BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Gunieas. 

GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 21s. 

HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 

SCRAP. BOOKS. JEWEL CASES. 

FANS. CASES OF SCISSORS, &c. 


CROQUET. 





of Rules. 





24.25.27.& 28.0 XFORD S'W| 


WRITING G CASES” of every fae Sind (a 
choice of 1,000). 

PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &c. 

CARD CASES of every kind. 

INKSTANDS, Mounted, 8s. 6d. 

BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 7s. 6d. 

WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 

STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. 

DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 

TRUNKS and PORTMANTEAUS. 

PURSES, ls. to 40s. 

CIGAR CASES. 

SCENY CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 

OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Gunieas. 


| SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 


15s., 18s:, 2ls., 30s.,40s., and 60s. the Set, with Book 
A first-rate full size Set for 30s. 
Box-wood Set (the best that can be made) 60s. _ 


The Club 
All Croquet sent carriage paid 


to any Railway Station in England on prepayment. 








